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PREFACE 

This is the second volume of a two-volume Education Reform 
Briefing Book that looks at education issues from 1983 to the 
present. This volume includes summaries, findings and recom- 
mendations from selected California education studies and reports 
published since 1983. 

The material is presented verbatim, with permission, to assist the 
reader in understanding California education issues from a variety 
of perspectives. 

The first volume of this briefing book contains a modern history of 
education reforms in California and a look at emerging issues for 
1995. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



A MESSAGE FROM ASSEMBLY 
SPEAKER WILLIE L BROWN, JR. 



I he California Education Summit was a unique 
event It provided educators, parents, policy 
makers, business leaders, community leaders, 
and the public the opportunity to learn about 
both the successes and the problems of 
California 's public schools. 

But those two days in San Francisco did more 
than simply provide information. The remarks 
of the presenters and panelists, as well as the 
many reports and recommendations from 
organizations and individuals that were issued 
concurrently with the Summit, offered dozens 
of ideas, solutions and recommendations for 
improving the largest public school system in 
the nation. 

After reviewing the proceedings of the 
Summit, I would offer the following 
conclusions and recommendations as a 
working agenda for policy makers as they 
consider education reform in California. 
Ultimately, any final reform package must 
reflect a consensus among all affected parties, 
but I hope the following suggestions represent 
c starting point for that discussion. 

The scores of presenters and panelists not only 
made concrete recommendations for policy 
changes, but their remarks also suggested 
severa! important principles to guide future 
legislative action: 

1) California cannot afford to wait to begin 
making the fundamental changes necessary to 
improve public education. We must begin now. 



2) California must be committed to a quality 
education for all of its children. 

3) There are no "magic bullets" that will 
immediately transform public education: it will 
take time, hard work, sacrifice, and money. 

4) Public schools exist first and foremost to 
serve the interests of students. The interests of 
adults associated with the school system — be 
they employees, parents, policy makers, or 
others — are secondary. 

5) The goal of public education — and the basis 
upon which it and those associated with it 
should be judged — is to successfully prepare 
students for citizenship, employment, and 
fulfilling, productive lives. Successful outcomes 
for students are what matter. 

6) Any serious reform policy must recognize 
the variety of conditions of children which 
directly affect the success of the school systems 
instructional mission. While these conditions 
are important and sometimes serious barriers 
to learning, they can never be excuses for 
inadequate instructional programs. 

7) Preparing students for the work force or for 
further technical training should be valued as 
a success as much as preparing students for 
traditional post seconds education. 

8) Any comprehensive reform effort must link 
additional funding to reform and reform to 
additional funding 
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Over the two-day Summit, I believe a number 
of themes and conclusions clearly emerged 
which should guide the development of any 
comprehensive reform of public education: 

Fu nding 

By most estimates, California under-invests in 
public education, both in relative and absolute 
terms. In addition, state control of the maigina 
education dollar has undermined local control 
over both fiscal and policy issues. Further 
complicating n.atters, California's school 
finance system is enormously, perhaps 
unnecessarily, complex. 

Goals and Accountability 

The present structure of the school system 
neither rewards success nor penalizes persistent 
or dramatic failure. State laws and regulations 
focus predominantly on inputs - course 
requirements, instructional time, credential 
qualifications, due process, plans, etc. - rather 
than outputs. Some of the rule-based nature 
of the school system is a result of collective 
bargaining contracts. 

However, any performance-based system needs 
to recognize and reflect both the variety of 
populations in our public schools and the 
conditions of children with which schools are 
faced. Additionally, any accountability 
structure must reco 8 nize that individuals and 
groups should only be held accountable for 
outcomes over which they xercise some 
degree of control. 

Restruc turing School Systems 

According to many school officials, schools are 
overburdened with unnecessary laws and 
regulations that restrict their ability to 



successfully educate students. School systems 
tend to be top-down organizations where those 
affected by educational policy decisions are too 
remote from, and have little control over the 
decisions themselves. 

However, there is little in state law that prohibits 
delegating much of the central office decision 
making and discretion to school sites, as 
evidenced by the many school-based decision 
making initiatives in place in districts 
throughout the state. 



Teaching Pr ofession 

Teachers are undercompensated compared to 
other professions. 

Teachins is a craft: teachers improve with 
experience and training. Teachers need ongoing 
professional development to develop their 
expertise. Furthermore, teaching can be an 
isolated profession. Teachers need time ot iside 
of class for collaboration and consultation with 
their peers. 

Procedurally, it can be time consuming and 
expensive to dismiss incompetent teachers. 

Scho ol Safety 

Crime and violence on and around school 
campuses makes the instructional mission more 
difficult for both students and staff. It is difficult 
to separate campus violence from violence in 
the larger community. At the present time, no 
education agency has the responsibility to 
provide educational services to students who 
are expelled from a school district. 
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Technology 

California schools have very little access to 
technology. Most schools are not even wired 
to accommodate state-of-the-art technology. 

Technology can be of great assistance in both 
learning and teacher productivity. But 
technology acquisition and use should always 
be directly related to the instructional mission 
of the schools. 

Teacher training is a critical component of any 
integration of technology into instruction and 
learning. 

Workforce Preparation 

According to business, many students leave 
high school inadequately prepared for entry 
level employment. For work-bound students, 
how well they do in school (i.e. their GPA) 
generally has no impact on their employment. 

Education and training in California are not 
integrated into a coordinated system. Existing 
workforce preparation programs are 
fragmented and have an insufficient 
relationship to business needs. 



programs but must be taken into account in 
judging the success or failure of the school 
system. 

Many of the public services necessary to 
address the conditions that affect children are 
within the jurisdiction of public agencies other 
than the schools. Yet, a significant portion of 
the education budget is actually for the 
provision of non-educational services such as 
nutrition, health, and child care. The problems 
resulting from lack of coordination are real and 
directly affect the level of services to children 
and families. In addition, parental involvement 
was widely acknowledged to be a critical factor 
in the education of children, especially those 
with special needs. 

Finally, there is a compelling need to target 
resources and initiatives in schools and 
communities with large concentrations of at- 
risk students. African American, Asian, and 
Hispanic students all need English language 
development skills, the most capable teachers, 
and curriculum materials sensitive to 
California's diverse population. 



Educating Children 
with Special Needs 

Conditions such as poverty, abuse and neglect, 
and disability have a profound impact on the 
ability of the school system to successfully 
educate children. In addition, many children 
come to school with a primary language other 
than English, which presents additional 
challenges for our schools. Such conditions are 
not excuses for less than adequate instructional 
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REFORM STRATEGIES 

Finally, while hundreds of specific suggestions 
were made by presenters and panelists, I 
believe the following legislative initiatives 
represent the kinds of structural reforms that 
respond to the major themes and issues raised 
by summit participants: 

Funding and 
State Level Reforms 



Funding 

1 ) Adopt a policy that California will reach at 
least the national average expenditure per 
pupil by the 1999-2000 fiscal year (5 years, 
commencing in 1995-96). 

Provide 50% of this additional funding from 
state sources and 50% from local sources. 

Adopt a policy that this additional funding 
will be general purpose (non-categorical). 

2) Continue the current statutory attempts to 
enact majority vote local revenue authority 
for school districts or other appropriate 
jurisdictions (e.g., counties). 

3) In the event statutory enactment is 
unsuccessful, or is precluded by the courts (as 
in the recent Flowers decision), propose a 
constitutional amendment authorizing the 
legislature to permit school districts, or other 
appropriate jurisdictions, to levy general 
purpose taxes, including ad valorem taxes, by 
either a vote of the governing body or a local 
majority vote, as prescribed bv law. provided 
the jurisdiction adopts the structural reform 
elements identifed below. 



4) Adopt a multi-year, triggered tax increase(s) 
to provide the state's 50% based on revenues 
needed to fund Prop 98 plus about $100 per 
ADA, compared to available state revenues. 

State Level Reforms 

5) Create clusters of categorical programs to 
give greater flexibility to schools and districts 
in meeting local needs. 

6) Move the Commission on Teacher 
Credentialing back to the Department of 
Education in order to assure that teacher 
training is aligned with curriculum and 
assessment policies. Maintain a separate rule- 
making commission appointed by the SPI, 
rather than the Governor, and independent of 
the State Board of Education. 

7) Deregulate teacher credentialing: move to a 
licensing system based entirely on an 
assessment of demonstrated teaching ability, 
subject matter knowledge, and professional 
knowledge rather than units and course 
requirements. 

8) Reduce the paperwork and reporting 
requirements of local school agencies. 

Technology 



9) Use the PUC rate structure to finance the 
information exchange infrastructure for 
public education (K-l 2, UC, CSU, CCC) and to 
leverage additional federal technology funds. 

10) Place an educational technology bond 
before the statewide voters. 

1 1) Change the school construction standards 
to permit new school facilities to accommodate 
technology. 
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12) Require that school districts which 
participate in state technology funding describe 
how they will use technology to: improve the 
instruction and learning of pupils, improve 
teaching, or improve the management and 
operation of the school. 



Workforce Preparation 

A number of initiatives to improve workforce 
preparation are already moving through the 
legislative process at both the state and federal 
levels. A Summit package should embrace those 
initiatives that are consistent with the principles 
suggested by the Legislative Analyst in her 
recent report: (1) emphasize local control, 

(2) coordinate disparate funding sources, 

(3) emphasize content and performance rather 
than seat time and process, (4) reinforce the 
link to business. 

13) Expand Partnership Academies by $15 
million over the next three years under the 
current competitive grant process administered 
by the Department of Education as the primary 
vehicle for developing the integration of 
academic and vocational education. 



Local Reforms 



Educating Children 
with Special Needs 



14) Expand the Healthy Start program to 
better coordinate children's services on school 
sites. 

15) Establish a statewide commission to 
develop a Master Plan for Children s Services. 

16) Assure that all students have access to a 
rigorous core curriculum. 
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Performance-based 
Accountability 

1) Specify that the school is the basic locus of 
accountability. 

2) On an interim or pilot basis adopt specific 
outcome standards for students at certain grade 
levels. The standards should: 

a) Use multiple measures, including but not 
limited to, CLAS test scores, other measures 
of academic achievement such as grades or 
portfolio assessments, work force readiness, 
dropout rates, advanced placement tests, and 
UC eligibility. 

b) Be multi-dimensional, reflecting: (1) 
absolute performance levels, (2) 
performance relative to similar schools or 
districts, (3) improvements in performance, 
and (4) reduction in performance gaps 
among sub-pcpulations. 

c) Include both measures of pupil 
achievement and the performance of the 
school as an institution (e.g., dropout rates, 
attendance rates, or rates of suspensions and 
expulsions). 

3) On an interim or pilot ba r is adopt specific 
rewards, as.v >tancc, and consequences for 
schools for leeting or failing to meet the 
standards. 

Rewards should include monetary incentives 
for meeting or making progress toward state 
standards, as in the "Cash for CAP" program 
from SB 8 13. 

Consequences should include assistance and 
intervention as prescribed in current law. 
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The Teaching Profession 

4) Teaching should be an attractive career: 

a) Make teaching a full-time, year round job. 

b) Increase teacher compensation to be 
competitive with other professions. 

c) Expand efforts to recruit qualified 
minority candidates into the teaching 
profession. 

5) Teaching is a craft and requires time, 
professional development, and collaboration 
with peers to develop expertise: 

a) Give all beginning teachers frequent 
assistance and support in at least the first 
two years of employment by making the 
New Teacher Project permanent and 
statewide. 

b) Pay for (the currently 8) staff 
development days outside the regular 
instructional year. 

c) Extend the probationary period to 3 
years, but maintain some relationship 
between dismissal of probationary teachers 
and their evaluations. 

d) Provide all teachers paid time during the 
school day for planning and collaboration 
with peers. 

e) Create opportunities for professional 
career advancement for teachers to develop 
teacher leaders. np and to encourage 
teachers to improve their skills and remain 
in the teaching profession. 

f) Provide training, both in-service and pre- 
service, for teachers and administrators to 
effectively assume greater school site 



decision making responsibilities. Also 
provide improved training for teachers and 
administrators in dealing with increasingly 
diverse student and parent populations. 

6) As professionals, teachers should play a 
significant role in maintaining the quality of the 
teaching force: 

a) Require teachers (especially mentor or 
board certified teachers) to participate in 
hiring, tenure, evaluation, and dismissal 
decisions for their peers. 

7) Evaluation of certificated staff should be 
fair and meaningful: 

a) Enforce the evaluation requirements 
of the Stull act, with sanctions on 
administrators or boards, if necessary. 

b) Tie the Stull act "standards of expected 
pupil progress at each grade and in each area 
of study" to the statewide accountability 
standards adopted above, rather than local 
standards as currently required. 

c) T . teacher problem areas identified in 
Stull act (or other) evaluations to the SB 8 1 3 
continuing education requirements. 

d) Institute peer evaluation of principals. 

8) Expand the requirement that school 
districts meet and confer with teachers at a 
school site on any issues not within the scope 
of collective bargaining, including but not 
limited to curriculum, student evaluation, 
instructional materials, discipline, and staff 
development issues. 

9) Expedite due process by requiring that 
disputed teacher dismissals be submitted 
directly to speedy binding arbitration, rather 
than the current commission on teacher 
competence process. 
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School Site Authority 



10) Require that collective bargaining 
agreements explicitly spell out how the staff at 
school sites can exempt themselves from 
certain contract provisions. Define the issues 
that are subject to school site variation. 

11) Provide incentives and training for 
increased effective parental involvement in 
local school programs, including parental 
involvement in school-site decision making. 



School Safety 

12) Reinstate the school crime report to 
identify where the problems are. Standardize 
the measurements and definitions to assure 
comparability among districts. Include 
comparable statistics for the community within 
which the school is located. 

13) Expand conflict resolution and peer 
mediation type programs in the schools. 

14) Provide metal detectors and police 
presence on and around schools, where 
necessary. 

15) Change the expulsion law to maintain 
district responsibility for the education of 
u expelled"students. Create and fund alternative 
programs for problem youth. Permit districts 
to contract with county offices for these 
alternative programs. 

16) Expand after school programs to keep 
youth busy and as safe havens. Require a formal 
relationship between local park and recreation 
districts (or county or city departments) and 
school districts. 
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Both before and after the California Education Summit many members of the State Legislature 
convened local "mini-summits" in their districts. These local and re S ional events brought together 
educators, parents, business leaders, and community members to consider the particular issues and 
concerns regarding public education in the various communities across California. 

The following list .summarizes most of the local education summits held this year: 

Legislative Sponsoring 



Date 



Districts) Members) 



Counties 



Summary 



ERIC 



January 20. 1994 77th AD 
January 22. 1994 35th AD 



January 27, 1994 

January 27 & 
February 23, 1994 

January 29. 1994 



54th AD 
50th AD 



78th AD 
77 th AD 
76 th AD 
75 th AD 
66 th AD 
39th SD 
73 rd AD 
79 th AD 
36th SD 

50th AD 



Tom Connolly 
Jack O'Connell 

Betty Karnette 
Martha Escutia 



Dede Alpert 
Tom Connolly 
Mike Goich 
Jan Goldsmith 
Ray Haynes 
Lucy Killea 
Bill Morrow 
Steve Peace 
Robert Presley 

Martha Escutia 



San Diego 

Santa Barbara 
Ventura 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

San Diego 



January 29. 1994 
February 1. 1994 
February 5. 1994 
February 5.1994 
February 8.1994 
February 8.1994 



25th AD Margaret Snyder 
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Los Alleles 

Stanislaus 

Tuolumne 

Stanisalus 

Stanislaus 

Madera 

Fresno 
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Yes 
Yes 

Yes 



No 
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Date 



Legislative Speonring 
Districts) Members) 



Counties 



Summary 



February 4, 1994 



35th SD 
71st AD 
70th AD 

72 nd AD 
33rd SD 

73 rd AD 
68th AL 



February 4, 1994 
February 4, 1994 

February 5, 1994 

February 5 & 
February 10,1994 

February 8,1994 



February 10.1994 



Marian Bergeson 
Mickey Conroy 
Gil Ferguson 
Ross Johnson 
John Lewis 
Bill Morrow 
Curt Pringle 



February 4, 1 994 2 1 st AD Byron Sher 



62nd AD Joe Baca 

48 th AD Marguerite Archie-Hudson 

47 th AD Gwen Moore 

5 1 st AD Curtis Tucker 

58 th AD Grace Napoiitano 

80th AD julie Bornstein Riverside 



61st AD FredAguiar 

34th SD Ruben Ayaia 

63 rd AD James Brulte 

66th AD Ray Haynes 

34th AD Kathleen Honeycutt 

36th SD Robert Presley 

17 th SD Don Rogers 

65 th AD Paul Woodruff 

55th AD Juanita McDonald 

52nd AD Willard Murray 



February 1 2, 1 994 22nd AD John Vasconcellos 



Orange 



San Mateo 
Santa Clara 

San Bernardino 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 



Imperial 

Riverside & 
San Bernardino 



Los Angeles 



Santa Clara 



Yes 



Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



In addition, on November 1 5, 1 993 the Senate Subcommittee on School Safety, Chaired by Theresa Hughes of 
the 25th S.D. held a hearing on school violence issues. 

For a copy of the summary from a local education summit, please contact the sponsoring member of the 
Legislature or : 

Local Education Summit Summaries 
Office of the Speaker 

State Capitol, Room 21 9 _[ -jr 

Sacramento, C A 958 1 4 
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21st Century 
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February 1994 
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Creating Schools for the 21st Century 
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Taking Responsibility 

Teachers — members of the 
California Teachers .Association — 
applauded the November 1993 
defeat of Proposition 174. But CTA 
members did not interpret the re- 
jection of school vouchers as a sign 
that voters are satisfied with the 
status quo. They couldn't: Teachers 
are wel) aware of our schools 1 
shortcomings — and keenly u\ 'are of 
the reasons for them. 

The problems exist despite the 
publication, over the past decade, 
of more than a dozen major "school 
reform" studies — and the fiequent 
enactment of "reform" laws in the 
state legislature, Survevs reveal that 
few teachers believe any of those 
reports and laws have made any 
difference. 

Teachers know why. "The 
people who sponsored, researched, 
and wrote those studies were well- 
meaning. But they had little or no 
experience teaching our children 
and youth. Teachers were given, at 
most, token representation on the 
"reform" panels. It is as if groups of 
academicians, bankers, and carpen- 
ters had issued sweeping reports on 
changing the practice and profession 
of medicine — without including 
doctors in their discussions. 

CTA Members Say 'res' 

Just days after voters rejected 
the vouchers initiative, CTA's lead- 
ers issued a call to the Association's 
235,000 members. It is time, they 
said, for the people who know the 
classroom best — for teachers — to 
tell the public what must be done 
to improve our schools and to 



rediscover the hope and the prom- 
ise of free and universal public 
education. 

Hearings were held in every 
part of the state — by CTA chapters 
and regional assemblies — often 
with contributions from parent, 
business, civic, community, and re- 
ligious groups. 

Barely ten weeks after the elec- 
tion, CTA's officers had received 
nearly 5,000 recommendations for 
making our schools better- The vast 
majority came from classroom 
teachers; the next largest number 
originated with parents. 

In late January, after a review 
that consolidated similar proposals, 
CTA leaders submitted 1,792 spe- 
cific recommendations to the State 
Council of Education, CTA's 
policy-making body. The Council, 
made up of 660 elected teacher 
delegates, - further refined the list 
and referred it to CTA's officers 
and Board of Directors for final 
action. 

Here then, for the first time, is 
a program for renewing California's 
schools developed bv the people 
who actually work in our class- 
rooms every day — bv those who 
know what works and what doesn't. 

Teachers want to take respon- 
sibility for the mission and the suc- 
cess of our public schools. They will 
accept that responsibility if society 
does its part. In Rediscovering Edu- 
cation: Creating Schools for the 
21st Century, teachers define what 
all Californians can and must do to 
help make our schools the best in 
our nation, the best in the world. 



It Is time to 
rediscover the 
hope and the 
promise of 
free and universal 
public education 



For the first 
time, a program 
developed by . 
the people who 
actually work In 
our classrooms 
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What Must Be Done: The Essentials 



Demographic 
changes have 
produced class- 
rooms that neither 
•look' nor "sound* 
like those of a 
generation ago 



Students and 
educators must be 
physically safe 
on our school- 
grounds and In 
our classrooms 




Foresight and dedication are 
needed to rejuvenate an education 
system battered by change: 
' ■ Enrollment growth has packed 
our classrooms to overfilling. 

■ Demographic dunges have 
produced classrooms that neither 
"look" nor "sound" like those of a 
generation ago. 

■ Social changes — crime, drugs, 
die deterioration of the family — 
have placed new demands on the 
schools. They nave given the 
schools new kinds of students to 
educate and have made the physi- 
cal safety of stuoents and school 
stafT a primal concern. 

■ The economy is in flux; partly 
for that reason, fiscal support for 
public education has dropped 
well below the national average. 

■ New technology has created a 
demand that the schools teach 
skills that were unknown just a 
few years ago. 

If our schools are not meeting 
fully the needs of our society, the 
reason is not that teachers are less 
dedicated or students less capable 
than those of earlier decades. It is 
because today's schools are not 
equipped to cope with the many 
challenges of a new social, eco- 
nomic, and technological age. 

Five Bask Needs 

Guaranteeing security, upgrad- 
ing the teaching profession, provid- 
ing students with help individually, 
ensuring mastery of the English lan- 
guage, and expanding the use of 
technology are five absolute pre- 
requisites to improving our schools. 

■ If the teaching-learning envi- 
ronment is to improve — for any 
"reform" to be effective - stu- 
dents and educators must be 
physically safe on our ' school- 
grounds and in our classrooms. 

■ If we are to retain a teaching 
force equal to all the challenges, 



we must ensure that teachers — 
like other professionals — have 
both the means and the opportu- 
nity to upgrade their knowledge 
and skills. 

■ If we are to teach our diverse 
student population effectively — 
and meet the needs of each stu- 
dent individually - class size must 
be reduced significantly. 

■ If we are to achieve true equal- 
ity of educational opportunity, 
schools must offer programs that 
guarantee every student a chance 
to master the English language. 

■ If our students are to thrive in 
the workplace, enabling our 
state's economy to compete in the 
global marketplace, students and 
teachers must have access to 
state-of-the-art teaching-learning 
technologies. 

1:A Safe Environment 

Investments in education will 
surely fail if schools are not pro- 
tected against crime and violence. 
Forced to prepare for the worst, 
educators spend excessive amounts 
of time and energy devising proce- 
dures for guarding the security of 
students, staff, and property. 

Further, too much of our 
schools' limited fiscal resources — 
money that should be used for in- 
structional items, helping individual 
children, and maintaining quality fa- 
cilities — is spent instead on com- 
bating crime and violence in our 
schools and their neighborhoods. 

At a minimum, ensuring a safe 
and secure teaching-learning envi- 
ronment requires that: 

■ State and local government 
must assume full responsibility 
for providing law-enforcement 
services in and near our schools, 
just as they now furnish fire- 
protection services. 

■ Schools must be integrated into 
local emergency networks — and 



tied into inter-agency health and 
safety networks — with up-to- 
date telecommunications systems; 
and every classroom wst have a 
telephone. 

2: The Teaching Force 

American teachers have virtu- 
ally no route to professional growth 
— apart from what they themselves 
can devise, alone and on their own 
time. Other nations do better; Cali- 
fornia can, too. 

■ Teachers need time during the 
school day not only to prepare 
lessons, but also to interact with 
— and learn from — other mem- 
bers of their profession. 

■ Teachers need opportunities to 
examine their own work, com- 
pare it with their colleagues', and 
publish the results. 

■ Teachers need more opportu- 
nities to design and attend in- 
service and other courses that will 
help them upgrade their skills. 

■ Teachers need sabbatical leaves 
to renew themselves and expand 
their knowledge. 

3: individual He/p 

Among the SO states, only Utah 
packs more students into each of its 
classrooms. Unlike California, how- 
ever, that state has a largely homo- 
geneous enrollment. California 
needs to reduce class-size because: 

■ The immense diversity in Cali- 
fornia classrooms means that, 
without individual attention, large 
numbers of students will have 
little or no chance of succeeding 
in school. 

■ As many studies have demon- 
strated, next to die teacher in the 
classroom, no factor is more 
crucial to the quality of education 
than the size of the class 

4: English Proficiency 

For Californians to succeed in 
life, and for California to prosper, 
everyone who lives here must have 
an opportunity to master English. 



■ Schools need to maintain and 
strengthen programs that help 
students master English as quickly 
as possible while respecting their 
cultural and linguistic heritages. 

■ Schools need to expand pro- 
grams that teach adults to speak, 
read, and write English. 

■ We need to ensure that teach- 
ers are trained and equipped to 
help students who speak little or 
no English. 

5: Advanced Technology 

Inadequate funding has long im- 
peded the application of state-of- 
the-art technology in our class- 
rooms: California today ranks 44th 
among the 50 states in its ratio of 
students to computers. 

Imaginative use of technology, 
in this information age, can assist 
educators in meeting the needs of 
all students — enhancing not just 
what, how well, and how fast stu- 
dents learn, but also student self- 
esteem and interest in education. 

A bold and comprehensive pro- 
gram to bring the advantages of 
technology into the classroom is 
fundamental to creating schools for 
the 21st century. At a minimum: 

■ All students must have access 
to computers and other high-tech 
devices that permit them to inter- 
act with — and learn from — com- 
puters and multi-media devices. 

■ Teachers must be t.*ined to 
help students use technology in 
learning everything from the al- 
phabet to the calculus. 

B Teachers must have access to 
networks that cite the latest re- 
search into more effective ways of 
teaching. 
As a first step toward achieving 
those goals, the state must provide 
| the resources needed to obtain, 
maintain, and regularly upgrade the 
hardware and software required to 
employ state-of-the-art technology. 
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Schools must bo 
Integrated Into 
local emergency 
networks ... and 
every classroom 
must have a 
telephone 



Everyone who lives 
here must have 
an opportunity to 
master English 



Next to the teacher 
In the classroom, 
no factor Is more 
crucial to the 
quality of education 
than the size of the 
class 
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SCHOOL TO WORK TRANSITION 
Improving High School Career Programs 
Legislative Analyst's Office 
Elisabeth Hill, Legislative Analyst 
February 1994 



Executive Summary 



There is considerable interest at the local, state, and federal levels in 
making high school programs more attuned to the needs of students 
who do not plan on attending college. Vocational education, which 
has long provided occupational skills to high school students, plays 
only a small role in the lives of most high school students. "Schooi- 
to-work" programs are intended to strengthen high school career 
programs by blending academic and vocational material with the 
needs of employers in order to increase student academic and work 
skills. 

School-to-work programs appear to offer schools a promising avenue 
for improving academic achievement, helping students find better 
jobs, and assisting business to develop potential employees with the 
skills and knowlege needed in today's work place. School-to-work 
programs build on previous school reform efforts to raise academic 
achievement, but they are designed to focus on the needs oi lower- 
performing students — students who now may drop out of school or 
graduate but do not seek additional education or training. 



Research has identified six 
elements that characterize 
effective school-to-work 
programs (see box). Coun- 
seling and integrated 
academic and vocational 
courses ensure that each 
student's high school 
program reflects his or her 
career goals. A focus on 
higher-skill occupations 
encourages students to 
pursue higher long-term 
academic and work £pals. 
chance to apply school 





Early career counseling and 
exploration 




High-quality, integrated, academe 
and vocational education 




Focus on higher-stail occupations 




Work-based education 


? 


Certification of occupational 
and academic skills 


sr 


Collaboration among high scnools, 
employers, and postsecondary 

institutions 



Work-based education gives students a 
lessons in a practical work setting. 
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Certification of skills and collaboration with employers and 
poTt^lrv institutions help ensure that high school programs 
meet reai-world needs of employers and students. 

Most existing state vocational education programs do not contain the 
etemen" thf t are needed for elective school-to-work pro gram. 
Vocational courses are often uncoordinated with academic material 
and focused on entrv-level employment rather than higher-leveMob. 
"addition, most students do not receive adequate counsenng to 
develop a career program for themselves. 

Ye,, schools-work programs are no. a panacea. Little to ta»«a 
about the cost-effectiveness of different program modeteand 
services. In addition, many educators have only scan, expenen e ,„ 
addressing the needs of business and helping students hno )obs. 
Fu^rrnore, altering htgh school curricula to 
group of students risks making .he cumcula less effecttve tor other 
groups of students. 

It appears likely that Congress will pass the proposed Sch^l-to- 
WofkOpportunites Program, which will provide additional rederal 
resource! for developing and implementing 
programs. Even if the federal program fails to pass we bel eve the 
LgLlature should act to encourage and support local eftorts to 
create effective programs. This does not necessarily mean the 
creation of a new categorical program, but providing a career tocus 
to existing programs. f 



In this report, we recom- 
mend the Legislature take 
various actions to help 
high schools create effec- 
tive school-to-work pro- 
grams (see box). The 
recommendations fall into 





Create a program structure tc 1 




encourage effective programs 




Make program changes to ease 




implementation of scnooUo-*on< 




programs 


\£ 


Realign state activities to suooort 




local scr.ool-to-work efforts 



three general categories. 
First, the Legislature should create a program structure that guides 
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Executive Summary 



the development of high-quality local programs. We do not require 
the creadon of local programs but, instead, suggest a state structure 
that encourages effective programs. 



Second, we recommend the Legislature make program changes to 
tailor exisdng programs and policies to meet the needs of high 
schools attempting to create school-to-work programs. Many of our 
recommendations center on increasing the amount of resources 
available to support local career programs. 

Third, we recommend the Legislature require the State Department 
of Education to make a number of changes to increase state 
administrative support of local inidatives. The recommendadons 
involve reviewing adminisSdve structures and date requirements to 
ensure they are consistent with the Legislature's strategy for 
encouraging the development of local school-to-work programs. 
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Chapter 6 



What Can the Legislature Do 
To Help Create Local 
School-to-Work Programs? 

Scr.ooi-to-work programs appear to of fer schools a promising avenue 
tor improving academic achievement, helping stuGents rind better 
job? and assisting business to develop potential employees with the 
ski'.'.s and knowledge needed ;n today's work place. 5chool-to-work 
programs build on previous r:nool reform efforts ;c raise academic 
achievement. These program? aim to raise the achievement or all 
students, with special focus on the needs of lower-performing 
students — students who now may drop out of scr.ool or graduate 
but not seek additional educzr.on or training. 

Mos: existing state vocationa, education programs c •» not contain the 
proeram elements research indicates are needed for elective school- 
to-work programs. Vocationa. courses are often uncoordinated with 
academic material and focused on entry-level employment rather 
than higher-levei jobs. In ad-ition, most students do not receive 
adequate counseling to deve.op a career program for themseives* 

Developing effective programs would take time, ror school-to-work 
programs are in the early stac es of implementation. Little is known 
about the cost-effectiveness of different program models and 
services* In addition, many educators have only scant experience in 
addressing the needs of business and helping students find jobs. 
Making career awareness a part of the education of most high school 
students means changing the orientation of many educators. 



What Can the Legislature 
Do to Help Create Local 
Scnool-to-Work Programs? 



It appear? likelv that Congress will pass the r;hool-to-V\ ork 
Opportunities Program, which provides additional teoeral resources 
tor developing and implementing school-to- work programs. Even it 
the federal program tail? to pass, we believe the Legislature should 
act to encourage and support local efforts to create effective career 
rrograms. This does not necessaniy mean the creation of a new 
categorical program, but providing a career focus to existing 
programs. With a tew changes, existing vocationa. rrograms can 
offer much in the way Of resources and experience 

In the remainder f this chapter, we describe our recommendations 
regardine wavs the Legislature can help high schools create effective 
career proerams. First, the Legislature should create a program 
structure that guides development of high-quality local programs. 
Second, the Legislature should revise existing programs to meet the 
needs of hish schools attempting to create career program-. Third, 
the Legislature should require the SDE to make .-.m and 
administrative changes to increase support of iocai program 
initiatives. Our recommendations are summarized ir. Figure 6. 



Create a Program Structure 
To Guide Local Efforts 

We recommend enactment of legislation in advance of receiving 
federal development and implementation funds that creates a 
statewide program structure which identifies the. state's goals in 
creating a school-to-work program but provides local flexibility over 
how program services are delivered. 

According to the SDE, the state will receive S750,000 m federal funds 
in 1993-94 to develop a comprehensive statewide school-to-work 
program clan. Once a state plan is developed, additional federal 
development and implementation funds of an unknown amount 
may be available to both the state and school districts to earn- out 
the state pian. We recommend that the Legislature enact a program 
structure' that would guide school districts m planning school-to- 
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What Can the Legislature work programs. We are not suggesting the Legislature mandate all 

Do to Help Create Local high schools to create school-to-work programs. That decision is best 

Schooko-Work Programs? left to each district tr resolve. Instead, we believe the Legislature 

should heip guide interested districts in creating effective local 
programs. 



Figure 8 



Legislative Analyst's Office Recommendations 
Creating Effective School-to-Work Programs 






Create a program structure to encourage effec- 




tive programs 




■ Maximize local control 




■ Clearly identify program goals 




■ Coordinate fundino sources 
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■ Reward schools for good performance 




■ Foster a learning environment 


J? 


Make program changes to ease implementation 




of school-to- work programs 




■ Transform "seat-time" standards into skill 




and content standards 




■ Revise ROC/P mission 




■ Develop tech-prep standards 




■ Maximize funding from existing programs 




Realign state activities to support local school* 




to-work efforts 




■ Reorganize the State Department of Educa- 




tion's internal structure 




■ Review the federal vocational education 




plan 




■ Ensure timely occupational information 




available to high school students 
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in our report Reform of Categorical Education Programs: Principles and 
Recommendations . we outlined five program design features common 
:o effective programs. We believe any school-to-work program 
should be based on these five principles, as discussed below. 

Maximize Local Control Over 
Program Design Whenever Possible 

We recommend that legislation require schools to review the need 
ror program components that address the six elements of successful 
career programs: early career counseling and exploration; high- 
duality, integrated curricula; a focus on high-skill occupations; work- 
based education; certification of skills; and collaboration with 
oostsecondary institutions and employers. The legislation should 
pve districts flexibility over how and when to implement the 
different elements during the implementation phase. We recommend 
the Legislature not attempt to define how each local program should 
be designed and operated. 

Clearly Identify Program Goals 

In this case, we believe the primary goal of school-to-work programs 
3 to improve the achievement of high school students, particularly 
those tvpes of students who currently do not graduate with the 
analytical or communication skills needed by employers. Other 
major goals of the program should include helping students (1) 
obtain jobs that pay more and provide advancement opportunities 
and (2) continue education or training after high school graduation. 

Consolidate and Simplify Funding Sources 

As Figure 7 illustrates, seven programs provide funding for the 
vocational education and job training needs of high school students. 
Consolidating these programs at the high school level, however, 
would require significant statutory changes (at both the state and 
federal levels) and institutional changes because high schools lack 
direct control over three of the four larger programs. We believe the 
state has two different options for consolidating existing resources. 
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'What Can the Legislature The first option is to take steps to give high schools greater control 

Do to Help Create Local over resources currently administered by ROC/Ps, the Department 

SctooMo-Work Programs? of Rehabilitation, and private industry councils. This would require 

allowing funds to pass through high schools before allocation to the 
various training agencies or giving high schools more voice in the 
decision-making process of the different programs. 

The primary benefit of this option is that greater control would 
permit high schools to determine what mix of vocational education 
courses and providers best meets the needs of students. This option 
also could introduce an element of competition into the provision of 
vocational resources. The problems associated with this option are 
twofold. First, by reducing the authority of local training agencies, 
the Legislature also would risk losing the cooperation and expertise 
of these agencies. Second, high school administrators generally are 
inexperienced in dealing with these programs and may do a less 
competent job than current program administrators, at least in the 
near term. 

The second option would treat existing programs and administrators 
as a consortium and give each provider a role in the operation of 
school-to-work programs. This option would coordinate resources, 
rather than consolidate them. 

The strength of this approach is that high schools would be able to 
take advantage of the expertise and employer contacts developed by 
these agencies as well as program resources. This option also would 
protect these program resources against the potential desire to 
redirect or supplant them at a high school. The weakness of this 
approach is that cooperation takes a lot of time to achieve and does 
not always work. Agencies may resist and frustrate a high school's 
ability to use resources from a particular program. 

In our judgment, the Legislature should begin with the second 
option because it would coordinate resources with the least 
disruption to local program operators, who can make important 
contributions to the development of local programs. In recommenda- 
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What Can the Legislature tions discussed later in this chapter, we offer some ways to begin 

Do to Help Create Local creating local consortia by strengthening each program s connection 

School-to-Work Programs? to high school programs. As these changes are implemented, the 

Legislature should monitor the performance of these consortia and 
the extent to which resources and support are shared. If it 
determines that the cooperative approach is not working, the 
Legislature may want to reconsider the first option. 

Reward Schools for Good Performance 

We envision two types of rewards. First, schools that dramatically 
improve the achievement of students (based on specific performance 
measures) should receive recognition and financial awards. Similar 
to the JTPA Program, these awards would be funded by setting 
aside a small percentage of program funds. 

Second, schools and consortia of providers (if the second option is 
chosen) that are successful at identifying and using greater-than- 
average amounts of funds through existing programs also should 
receive financial awards. For instance, any new funding could be 
based, in part, on the fiscal effort made by high schools and the 
consortia of provider programs. 

Foster a Learning Environment 

The Legislature can help improve the quality of local programs in 
three ways. 

Reasonable Implementation Period. First, any legislation creating a 
comprehensive school-to-work program should allow a reasonable 
implementation period — at least five years. Sufficient time will 
permit schools to learn about, plan, and implement programs that 
have worked elsewhere. Unrealistically short time frames result in 
wasted resources, less effective programs, and disillusioned teachers 
and students. 



Technical Assistance. Second, schools need information and technical 
assistance to take advantage of other effective programs and to avoid 
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What Can the Legislature 
Do to Help Create Local 
Schooko-Work programs? 



the pitfalls experienced by others. Sufficient funds for the SDE 
and /or county offices or education to provide technical assistance 
should be a part of a comprehensive reform effort. 



Evaluation. Third, any legislation should include rigorous evaluation 
of different school-to-work models. Evaluations will provide data for 
long-term improvement of local programs and validate the 
administrative performance measures used to indicate program 
success. Three partnership academies in California are part of a 
national evaluation of this program model, for instance. Using a 
sophisticated evaluation design, this evaluation will provide 
unparalleled data on the educational and employment impacts of the 
academies on high school students. 

Legislation should earmark state or federal funding for such 
evaluations. The legislation also should require the SDE to seek 
federal and other sources of evaluation funding that could reduce 
the cost to the state of the evaluations. While good evaluations may 
be costly, we believe they represent a long-term cost-effective use of 
taxpayer money. 



Make Program Changes 

Transform "Seat-Time" Standards Into 
"Skill and Content" Standards 

We recommend transforming high school graduation and college 
admission requirements into skill- and content-based standards in 
order to facilitate the integration of academic and vocational 
curricula. 

High school curricula are driven currently by two forces: state high 
school graduation requirements and minimum entrance requirements 
for the University of California (UC) and the California State 
University (CSU). (The UC requirements are known as the "A 
through F" requirements.) As we discussed above, changes in these 
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What Can the Legislature 
Do to Help Create Local 
School-to-Work Programs? 



requirements can result in significant curricularchanges within high 
schools. 

Graduation and college entrance requirements currently are 
described in terms of "seat time/' or the number of years of classes 
students must take to satisfy the requirements. These requirements 
could, however, be posed in terms of skill and content standards, 
that is, the skills and content matter we expect graduates or college 
students to possess. For example, in lieu of three years of English, 
requirements would specify that the curriculum include writing a 
business letter, writing a three-page essay, reading Shakespeare, and 
so on. 



The current seat-time requirements create a barrier to integrating 
academic and vocational material. The requirements promote 
traditionally structured courses rather than courses in which 
academic material is taught as part of a vocational course. 

Creating skill- and content-based graduation standards rather than 
seat-time standards is a task that should not be too difficult to 
achieve. Detailed curriculum frameworks exist for every high school 
subject matter. Implicitly, these frameworks specify what we expect 
high school students to learn and can provide the basis for skill and 
content standards. 

To transform high school graduation requirements into skill and 
content standards but leave college admission requirements 
unaffected would risk creating a two-tiered system — a seat-time 
system for "coilege-bound" students and a skill and content system 
for the remainder of students. A two-tier system would reduce the 
future options of students who did not explicitly meet college 
entrance reauirements. 



The Legislature could avoid this problem and increase the 
participation of collegebound students in career programs by 
requiring the SDE to work with the UC and the CSU on their 
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What Can the Legislature admission requirements to duplicate to the extent possible the skill- 

Do to Help Create Local and content-based high school graduation requirements. 

School-to-Work Programs? 

Update the ROC/P Mission Statement 

We recommend adoption of legislation updating the mission of 
ROC/Ps to reflect the goals of school-to-work programs. 

ROC/Ps constitute a major source of vocational education courses 
for high school students. Indeed, in some districts, high schools are 
almost entirely dependent on ROC/Ps tor vocational education 
classes. The mission of ROC/Ps is dated, however, and limits the 
ability of local agencies to respond to the school-to-work transition 
needs of high schools. For example: 

■ ROC/Ps are required to prepare students tor entry- 
level employment The school-to-work reform effort 
focuses on helping students achieve higher levels of 
academic and vocational skills. For this reason, we 
believe the mission of ROC/Ps should be amended to 
focus on the long-term academic and vocational needs 
of students. 

■ ROC/Ps currently must show that every vocational 
course meets a documented labor market demand and 
results in the employment of students. These require- 
ments place a heavy emphasis on fulfilling short-term 
training needs of employers rather than satisfying the 
long-term needs of both employers and students. 
Reducing the emphasis on immediate employment 
and requiring most courses to be part of a sequence 
of courses (or "majors") would give ROC/Ps more 
flexibility to integrate academic material into courses 

• and promote higher-level skill development 

■ ROC/Ps are prohibited from serving ninth and tenth 
graders. This rule hinders ROC/P participation in 
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What Can the Legislature 
Do to Help Create Local 
School-to-Work Programs? 



academies and apprenticeships that begin during the 
ninth or tenth grades. This restriction should be eased 
for these programs. 

■ Current law does not require ROC/Ps to coordinate 
courses with high schools or community colleges. 
Existing law prohibits ROC/Ps from unnecessarily 
duplicating other manpower training programs, but 
is silent on the question of coordinating with other 
education agencies'. While such coordination is 
moving forward in some cases through the imple- 
mentation of tech-prep programs, codifying the 
requirement will emphasize its importance. 

We envision three roles for ROC/Ps in an environment where career 
programs are common: 

■ ROC /Ps would provide some or all of the vocational 
education needs of occupational clusters and academy 
or apprenticeship programs. 

■ They would provide vocational education in specific 
occupational areas that are not part of an occupa- 
tional cluster, 2+2 program, or more-rigorous 
academy or apprenticeship program. 

■ ROC/Ps would provide technical assistance and 
resources to high schools in creating school-to-work 
programs, integrating academic and vocational 
courses, linking with local employers, and coordinat- 
ing with community colleges. 

Develop Tech-Prep Standards 

We recommend the Legislature direct the SDE and the Chancellor's 
Office of the California Community Colleges to jointly establish 
standards that high school ROCIP, and community college courses 
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What Can the Legislature must meet in order to facilitate local development of coordinated 

Do to Help Create Local sequences of vocational education courses. 

SchooMo-Work Programs? 

In tech-prep programs, high schools and ROC/Ps coordinate 
academic and vocational education courses with community colleges 
to promote student transition from hieh school to community 
college. When the coordination is complete, the colleges give college 
credit for high-level work done while a student is in high school. 

Currently, no widely accepted standards are available to guide the 
local coordination process. Secondary schools must coordinate 
separately with each community college, state college, and 
university. We view this as an unnecessarily burdensome, time- 
consuming, and expensive process. 

The development of state standards describing the minimum 
requirements for high school and community college course content 
could greatly accelerate the development of tech-prep programs 
across the state. Like the existing academic frameworks, these 
standards would not be required of schools. Instead, the standards 
would give high school, ROC/P, and community college educators 
a guideline for developing local course sequences. For example, these 
guidelines could identify the role of secondary and postsecondary 
institutions in providing sequential courses in different occupational . 
areas, and the content of the various courses. Rather than requiring 
each school and college in the state to individually negotiate these 
sequences, state frameworks for these sequences could hasten the 
implementation of tech-prep programs and help ensure a minimum 
level of quality to the coordinated programs. 

Maximize Funding From Existing Programs 

We recommend adoption of legislation to enable schools to redirect 

! existing funding for schooi-w-work transition programs. 

i 

While substantial amounts of funding are available through existing 
vocational education and job training programs, policy and practice 
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often limit the amount of resources that may be available or 
barriers to the smooth coordination of resources. 



We identified several instances where funds could be redirected or 
processes changed to obtain additional resources. Specifically, we 
recommend the following changes. 

Create statutory limits on the percentage of ROC/P funds that may 
be used to support services, to adults. As of 1992-93, 50 percent of 
these funds supported adult vocational education services. We 
recommend that half of the funds supporting adults, or $60 million, 
instead be used to support high school programs. This change would 
force a major change in some ROC/P operations and should be 
implemented over a period of years. 

This recommendation also would reduce ROC/P services to adults. 
We view the change as returning the central mission of ROC/Ps to 
serving high school youth. Until the passage of SB 813, ROC/Ps* 
primary mission was serving high school youth. Our recommenda- 
tion would establish the ratio of youth and adults served by ROC/Ps 
to its pre-SB 813 levels. Because ROC/Ps would serve fewer adults, 
this recommendation would increase the demand for adult job 
training that is provided by other agencies, such as community 
colleges, adult education, JTPA, and the Employment Development 
Department. 

Assign a larger percentage of federal vocational education funds to 
secondary schools. If new federal school-to-work funds are not 
available to support development costs, the pace of local design and 
implementation of career programs would be slowed greatly. In that 
event, we recommend the Legislature redirect additional federal 
Perkins Act funds to high schools for three years. Currently, high 
school programs receive 47 percent of local Perkins Act funds, and 
adult programs (through ROC/Ps and community colleges) receive 
the remaining 53 percent. This split is based on a policy decision of 
the state Board of Education and the Community Colleges Board of 
Governors. By increasing the percentage going to high school 
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pro-ams to 67 percent, the Legislature could make $15 million in 
additional resources available each year tor planning and implement- 
ing school-to-work programs. While community colleges and 
ROC/Ps have needs for these funds, we believe that providing 
planning funds needed to start school-to-work programs would have 
greater long-term benefits by giving high school students access to 
the education and training needed to get good jobs. This would be 
a small reduction in overall funding available to these agencies. 



Mandate review of local JTPA spending plans for youth programs 
by school superintendents. Local JTPA funds are controlled by 
private industry councils (PICs). High schools and school districts 
have no formal role in the planning and expenditure of funds 
targeted for youth services. The Legislature can give school officials 
some leverage over the use of these funds by requiring PICs to 
obtain approval of each school superintendent for its plan to spend 
JTPA youth funds. In addition, the Legislature should require local 
JTPA plans to include a description of how the youth funds will 
support high school career programs. Together, these two changes 
will help increase the JTPA resources available to high school 
programs. 

Limit partnership academy funding to providing three-year planning 
and startup grants. Currently, partnership academy funds provide 
ongoing support to 48 high school academies. These funds are used 
to reduce class sizes and provide needed vocational education 
services, mentors, etc. A number of high schools, however, have 
been able to operate academies without additional state subsidies. 
Instead, these schools depend on ROC/P, community college, and 
employer resources to support the additional cost of operating the 
academies. By phasing out permanent operating subsidies to existing 
academies, the Legislature co~Id ultimately extend startup grants to 
200 academies each year with existing partnership academy funding. 

Refocus tenth-grade counseling to include vocational and career 
counseling. Under current law, tenth-grade counseling is limited 
primarily to ensuring that students will have sufficient high school 
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course credits to graduate by the end of twelfth grade. This change 
would explicitly allow schools to use the counseling funds tor 
vocational and career counseling as well. 



Realign SDE Activities to Support 
Local School-to-Work Efforts 

We recommend the Legislature require the SDE to submit to the 
relevant fiscal and policy committees a plan for how the department 
intends to support school-to-work programs. 

Just as school-to-work programs seek comprehensive change within 
high schools, the Legislature also should expect the SDE to alter its 
structure and programs to support local efforts. Yet, almost two 
years after the publication of Second to None, the department has 
'done little to reorganize in support of the report's vision. Below we 
describe three ways the department could improve its ability to 
support local programs. 

Reorganize the SDE's Internal Structure 

The department's current organization should be reexamined to 
determine whether bringing together different program areas 
affecting high schools would increase its ability to support local 
school-to-work efforts. Academic and vocational interests are divided 
within the SDE, for instance, just as they are in high schools. 

Within one branch of the department, there are three different 
divisions with major responsibilities for school-to-work programs: a 
curriculum division with responsibility over "academic" programs, 
a separate vocational education division, and an instructional 
support division containing a high school reform unit. In addition, 
within a second branch of the department, the Alternative Education 
Division is responsible for JTPA-funded programs, opportunity 
programs, dropout programs, and working with state agencies 
responsible for the collection and use of occupational information. 
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What Can the Legislature We believe the department should reexamine its internal structure 

Do to Help Create Local with an eye toward creating an organization that facilitates the 

SchooMo-Work Programs? support of local school-to-work programs. At a minimum, the 

department should consider moving the Alternative Education 
Division into the same branch as the other divisions with major 
school-to-work responsibilities. Beyond that, the SDE should weigh 
the costs and benefits of merging portions of all four divisions into 
one high school reform unit. By confronting the same issues that 
Second to None asks high schools to solve, the department would be 
able to play a more supportive role in the reform process. 

Review the Federal Vocational Education Plan 

The state's plan for expenditure of the federal vocational education 
funds should be reviewed to ensure that it is consistent with the six 
elements of effective school-to-work programs. Such a review is 
required in any case due to recent changes in the Perkins Act that 
address school-to-work program goals. 

Two examples are illustrative. First, these changes establish the 
integration of academic and vocational material as one of the act's 
major program goals. Second, the changes require the state to 
develop a system of core standards and measures, which would be 
used annually to assess program effectiveness. Local programs that 
consistently cannot meet these standards and measures must work 
with the appropriate state agency to develop an improvement plan. 
The SDE is required to monitor the effectiveness of local high school 
plans. 

Currently, the department's implementation plan does little to stress 
the importance of two program components of the federal act. For 
instance, the states plan includes integrating academic and 
vocational material only as one of 14 priorities that are contained in 
federal law. In addition, until recently, the SDE had not taken any 
steps to determine the extent to which integration was occurring 
locally or what barriers were preventing further integration of 
academic and vocational material. Yet, as discussed earlier, 
integrating these curricula is a central, and difficult, element of 
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effective career programs. We believe the state plan should stress 
thus priority above the other federal priorities. 

\ cimU ar problem exists with the state's standards and measures. 
We identified the following shortcomings: 

. Data System Not Implemented. While the state 
complied with the federal requirement to develop 
tandards and measures, the SDE did not .moment 
the svstem. Some of the data required to compute the 
measures have never been identified or collected. 

. Inadequate Range of Measures. Our review ^indicates 
that the standards and measures identifi«i by the 
SDE will not adequately measure the impact ot career 
programs. The measures ignore program impact on 
LbLups of students (such as low-performmg 
stucLtsUor instance, and concentrate only on state- 
or district-wide averages. 

. Program Goals Not Specified. The standards and 
measures also do little to communicate the states 
program goals. For instance, they do not provide 
Location on the status of the six element of 
effective school-to-work programs. More important 
the measures do not communicate to local district 
the state's interest in developing programs around 
these elements. 

. No Local Monitoring. The state department has never 
monitored local performance based on »nyspeafic 
criteria, as required under federal law. The SDE 
advises that monitoring of local plans was considered 
a low-prioritv activity, due to the relatively small 
amount of federal support funds that are available for 
state-level activities. 
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The federal vocational education program can provide an important 
tool for the state in shaping local efforts to create effective school-to- 
work programs. While the department has been making a good 
attempt at recrafting the state plan to encourage more effective 
program design and operation, we believe the Legislature should 
require the department to provide information on its progress in 
these two areas. This would assure that the state obtains the 
maximum value from the federal vocational education funds. 



Ensure Timely Occupational Information 
Mailable to High School Students 

ihe department should initiate an expanded effort to understand the 
occupational information needs of high school students and work 
with the Employment Development Department (EDD) and the 
California Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
(COICC) to develop sources for this information. The SDE currently 
participates as one of the nine members on the federally mandated 
COICC, which is required to coordinate the development of 
occupational information systems for use in planning, counseling, 
and economic development. 

Occupational information constitutes an important component of any 
high school career guidance effort. Currently, however, the data 
made available by the state do not meet many of the needs of high 
school students. The EDD collects occupational data through a 
number of state and local programs. Data on occupational demand 
are published periodically in the form of ten-year forecasts of 
employer demand for specific occupations in specific regions. The 
EDD also publishes state and regional unemployment statistics by 
industry and reports of employment prospects in specific occupa- 
tions. 

While the EDD data are valuable, the needs of high school students 
call for somewhat different information. Specifically, we have 
identified three areas in which EDD data do not meet the career 
needs of high school students: 
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Job Definitions. While the EDD data provide long- 
term estimates of the demand for many occupations, 
they do not recognize how jobs are being affected by 
computerization and the changing needs of business. 
As students make long-term career decisions, this 
type of data on occupational areas would prove 
valuable. 



■ Economic Conditions. The EDD occupational 
employment projections are based on simple straight- 
line projections of relatively short-term employer 
needs. The EDD does not alter these projections to 
reflect expected changes in the economy that would 
affect demand for specific occupations. These data, 
too, would be valuable to high school students. 

■ Adaptability for Use in School-to-Work Programs. 
School-to-work programs try to focus students on 
long-term career decisions— that is, decisions that 
often require additional education or training to 
achieve. The EDD data are not structured around 
career paths; in fact, we found the data rather difficult 
to use when trying to compare the employment 
prospects for a variety of career options. 

High schools need good occupational data to help high school 
students make good career decisions. The EDD recognizes that its 
data need to be modified to meet the needs of high school students. 
Because the EDD operates the data collection system and the COICC 
coordinates the various needs of state and local agencies for 
occupational information, we believe the SDE should work with the 
two agencies to improve the applicability of data available to high 
school students. 
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In this chapter, we presented our recommendations for actions the 
Legislature should take to help school districts create effective 
school-to-work programs. The recommendations revolve around 
three themes. First, the Legislature should create a program and 
planning structure that promotes the creation of effective local 
programs. Second, we recommend certain refinements to existing 
education programs in a manner consistent with schooi-to-work 
programs. These recommendations also suggest changes that can 
help schoois maximize existing funding for career programs. Third, 
we recommend changes to a number of state activities that should 
be structured to support local school-to-work efforts. Together, these 
recommendations would allow the Legislature to pave the wav for 
the development and implementation of effective local programs. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



ECOMMENDATIONS 



Conclusions 

L School restructuring is an energetic, hopeful movement that is resulting in an increased 
focus by educators upon teaching and learning. 

Most of the schools in this study reported broader involvement of teachers, parents and oth- 
ers in setting a whole school vision, excitement about possibilities for change, and higher lev- 
els of commitment to professional development and reflection on research. The schools stud- 
ied tended to be optimistic sites where teachers were volunteering many extra hours because 
of a belief that change was possible. Restructuring appears to be a real movement for change. 

IL The impact e r ^e restructuring movement depends upon building the understanding 
and knowledge bas< •* teachers in how issues of race, language and culture figure in the lives 
and schooling of their students. There is still an alarming widespread lack of awareness and 
expertise on these issues. 

In the majority of schools in this research, restructuring reforms were failing to address the 
needs of racial, linguistic and cultural minority students. Some schools were perpetuating 
practices that are out of compliance with law or were eroding programs designed to meet the 
needs of their minority students. This appeared to be occurring primarily out of ignorance 
about basic principles of second language acquisition and about the role of cultural back- 
ground and racism in the lives and schooling of students. The critical shortage of bilingual 
teachers and of teachers of the cultures and communities of the students, the lack of profes- 
sional development in these areas, and the lack of expertise about the cultures and back- 
grounds of diverse students are major barriers to effective restructuring reforms. 

III. The promise of the restructuring movement to make schools better for all diverse stu- 
dents is dependent upon building broadly inclusive processes. However, often missing from 
the table are the voices of those people most connected to the communities of the students. 

In most restructuring schools, the dialogue has widened to involve a broad group of commit- 
ted teachers in shaping the whole school vision and reform plan. But parents, community 
members, instructional aides and other support staff have not yet been a meaningful part of 
the change process in most schools. 

IV. The involvement of parents and caregivers, while oftentimes a goal of restructuring 
schools, remains one of the most problematic aspects of reform efforts. 

Hie >r::\ <>r schools desire :**oiv parent imoKcment than the\ ha\e been able to realize, 
hew schools had an active parent body that represented the linguistic, cultural and racial 
composition of the students. Varying perspectives on how, why and which parents should be 
involved commonlv created underlvim: tension in restructuring Where the school staff do 
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not share the backgrounds or community lives of their s ud««s ^ 
ents impedes the creation ot appropnate reforms and JWJJJ . £ ito^SinvolvSnent. 
this, nor did they have the supports or mechanisms ^^^^J^ 
For the most part, these barr.ers are not being addressed in restructuring schools. 

development to which most restructuring schools do not have access. The ability , ol scnoo? 

essential !5? 54 » P*V «««™ for planning and the other work ot restrucunng, so 
as to prevent burn-out and bitterness. 

VI A new, but fragmented, infrastructure of professional development ^technical assis- 
tance support is being seated to address the needs of restructuring schools This dm 
Z rSZ browed and strengthened to meet the need. And, ,t must build its own capac- 
ity for helping school sites address issues of equity and diversity. 

Restructuring schools are increasingly relying upon the pi^^ d^>o^ 

and technical assistance support ot universities County Offices of Edu cation, and retorm 
oroiects The existence of this infrastructure of support is essential but must be greatly 
ShetS -fne lack of a coordinated comprehensive and high priority pc icy h^s upon 
strengthening this infrastructure and making these resources available is a ma|or barrier tac 
ne chool Without them, schools cannot develop the capacity for reform ,n general, or for 
dd ssmu the need s of diverse students specifically. While the state reform mitiatives _(SB 
P74 SB 620 SB 1882, AB 1470) are having a powerful impact on the held, each has been 
e^ted tm aMpara'te set of concerns and legislative ^™<^?g££ 
catalvst of reform, in practice school sites are implementing them as separate initiatives, 
resultrnVm a fragmentation of efforts. And, few support a focus on issues of language, cul- 
ture race access and equitv that schools urgently need. 

VII.' To address the basic health and mental health needs of- children PJ^ 
nr nation in school some schools are building new partnerships with human services agen 
^^^^hZvaun^ to meet diverse children's needs is dependent upon such 

partnerships. 

A relatively small number of schools in our sample were engaged in designing school linked 
t^to£m«Mp "ith community based organizations and public health and human 
ser vke ^eS These efforts are being supported through foundation and state grants 
collaboration. They are, however facing numerous challenges ,n workmg 
across disciplines, agency cultures, bureaucracies, and funding streams. 
VTII. Reform efforts are hampered by inadequate and unstable funding and staffing. 
In mmv schools restructure is about trying to do more with less. Teachers are putting in 
lirhn^McTvcrnna cuts. VhonU arc trving to personals mstrucnon despite 
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increasing class sizes. Districts and schools already grappling with unstable and inadequate 
funding require additional resources from foundations and special grants for the extra work 
of restructuring. The reform efforts of those without any special funding arc suffering. A cli- 
mate of competition between schools for scarce additional resources interferes with any poten- 
tial for system-wide change. Finding ways to prevent the ragged exhaustion we documented in 
schools, as educators put in many extra unpaid hours is critical. Restructuring efforts are 
unlikely to be successful or sustained resting on the powers of exhausted school staff. 

IX. Private foundations and public demonstration projects are playing a crucial role in 
shaping the reform thrust in the field. They are, however, largely missing the opportunity to 
encourage a focus in restructuring schools upon equity for diverse students. 

As the basic funding for schools is eroded, and as schools recognize the necessity of additional 
funding to support their change efforts, they are increasingly turning to private foundations 
for support. Funding for demonstration projects, for networking and conferences, and for 
technical assistance and coaching relationships has fueled the restructuring movement. These 
funding sources powerfully impact the content and direction chosen by schools in their 
reforms. Thus, we found restructuring schools strongly focusing on innovative uses of technol- 
ogy, developing schools in line with state curriculum frameworks and reform reports, and col- 
laborative services. There is, however, very little support for equity-related change activities — 
such as innovative LEP programs, immigrant education, Afrocentric approaches, intergroup 
relations and school climate projects, or multicultural curriculum. Without financial resources, 
schools are finding it difficult to focus on an equity agenda within their restructuring. 

X. One of the most hopeful aspects of the restructuring movement is that schools more 
than ever reflect on their practice and strive to improve their programs. While concern about 
student outcomes is present in most restructuring schools, very few review sub-aggregated 
student data or consider the experiences of groups of students of differing cultures, languages 
and races. 

Schools are failing to consider information that will help them plan appropriate programs or 
assess the effectiveness of their reforms for students of different linguistic, cultural or racial 
groups. Only sub-aggregated data can inform teachers oi : the gaps in learning that need to be 
addressed and whether their new approaches are closing the gaps. Our findings documented 
both a widespread blindness to the need for such mechanisms, and a lack of attention and 
resources devoted to developing such capacity. We documented a resulting continuation of 
past practices or implementation of new practices which are contrary to the research litera- 
ture (in some cases legal compliance) with regards to effective programs for racial, cultural 
.ind linguisric minority students. With a few exceptions, schools appear ro be receiving very 
little support from district research offices, from their university partnership connections or 
other sources in how to design evaluative and monitoring data systems, or how to use data in 
informing their restructuring efforts. Without such support, schools generally do not have 
the expertise to incorporate data/accountability mechanisms. 

XL The school restructuring movement is generally committed to basing reforms on the 
research on teaching and learning. Few schools, however, are specifically informed by 
research about appropriate schooling for the particular student populations and communities 
that they serve. 

Restructuring schools are, in most cases, knowledge hungry. However, there is a gap between 
the research that has been generated from the advocacy and research sector specifically about 
diversity, equity and access— and the research generated from a mainstream school reform 
field. In too many cases, generic mainstream school reform literature does nor speak to the 
.jvunc :kvu«» or cultural, linguistic and racial minority students. Communication and collabo- 
ration between these two arenas of the educational reform field are essential. 
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\n Svstem-wide reform will nor be realized unless there are district and state policy mech- 
2*JS Mu££S7fim generadon of restrucruring schools, and to adequately support 
schools in their change efforts. 

A policy assumption behind restructuring has been that a first ^^"^S 
whools might provide some models and inspire others to tollow suit The emphasis has been, 
a first generation of schools. The link between din hrst rung strategy and 
Ic u^v achieving" overall school system reform is weak. Indeed, many ^ 
have more recently embarked on restructuring have rehed on visits to J***^^ 
alone, in the process. But our findings ra.se serious concerns about how he F«emjstern oi 
voluntary individual school sue change will impact upon the overall school > am. We are 
particularly concerned about common practices we observea in school after School, in ids 
met after district-the scramble for the resources necessary in order to engage n munm t 
restructuring, and the concentration of those resources >n a few schools. The vast ma,or.ty o 
schools in California are simply outs.de of the reform 

develop.ng in the field but there are few mechan.sms to capture or disseminate that learning 
As less and less money appears available to support new restructuring efforts, the problem of 
how to support new generations of restructuring schools is very great. 
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Recommendations 



cannotb ^^^S^^!"^^ ** a di — «** « -rmous. It 
this goal at Ael^u^chS^JS " "* t0 ^ T °, W ° rk co,,ah ^ivelv toward 
includes among its reciZenditions: «=«»»«»"«,■ levels, 7/;, Utfmished journey 

That the State Legislature: 

" School: ;:tt7e n toce S ss This "^7^" *" » ^ 3 ™ generation of 
that center their reform ef o nI a n nH° T mUSt Strate S ical| y '"cus on scho, s 
culturally and lingui^ ^ uitable educa «° » ™a,,v, 

2 " an^atfo^ of SB 1274 and SB 620, 

standing of racial, cultuVa^^ » « under- 

3 ' < r£b^^ b ^« *at recognizes the inex- 

families, and support forrinSlT?,"- . h «"i«n support for children and their 
Legislative Analyst and the DSartmem nH 8 A ° U d FeqUeSt the ° ffice of *e 

any proposed budeet cuts in ^ t0 a " a,yze the P ote "tial impact M 

public institutions Thlt work w, h AetnT" ^ ^ from <>^ 

address the complexirv I I u 7' P°P ul * r 'on of children and families. To 
vices for children and fam^t Th "d 3 SUpP ° rt infras ^ture of ser- 

respond to their needi. n fo nasi decade 6 C With the Ca P acit y "> 

competition over scarce funds between sch nn I ^ T ' 3 ' there HaS been a dan « erous 
families. etWeen Schools and human services for children and 

4 " o^uppo^ development campaign with the goal 

ed to teach in a div ^ seTode^ ThZ ^'Ti^ '° dcVC '°P thc cx P crli ^ need- 
acquisition pnice^n^po^^^T^ <* 
w,t a wide range of ^r^aL^d^^^ 1 ^^. 
enable teachers to build inclusive currir. I, Z l historical periods to 

portive of diversity- exoosure rn .L ' approaches to creating a climate sup- 

student popula ion o^CWo nil ,nW '° r CU ' tUres and " ati o"al backgrounds of the 
other chUdren and familv 2«S ^ ^ WOrking - in P ar ^rship with 



ni^r z-^jt™ s-r 1 -sfr - 

on the 'T Ski !' S *" ^ 

puages of families, improving acce's to e"ke forX"1 ndt ^ 
working in interdisciplinarv teams, and usinTd , ro 7 ,mRUIStK mmont «* 
assessment must analvze the curren lev,? 7 i u f ° rm praCt,cc ' Tllc tra 'ning 
and develop a plan for ensunno , f h '" l,,lb,e res ° Urccs *"» Apartments 

development of a!i L uman ^^nXJlffl^ "I* * Part '* thc > ta * 
1 763 which cailed for a similar £eZ£b«^^ ^ ^ "P" AB 
m committee for consideration in 1 994. 2 and camcd c)Ver 
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6. 



7. 



Establish an interagency task force - i^£— £ SSmSTSSI 
policies and practices pose barriers to hiring and -nvo.ven ^ of 

edge and expertise of diverse A ' Wra f ^jS^i„tt„ P di„g and skills in work- 
community-based organizations ^} rcm ^ S J^ However, because thev may 

dies in polices and regulations. 
Invest in the development of a data-driven 

existing data and management .nformauon system JJ^J^d participation, 
for both high level standards and e q u,table 1 / wdent n ^ , n C '7 su b.a CR recated data at 
The accountability system schools to 

of time. , ^ . 

8. P r otect the cornerstone of our ftj^ 

to exclude any communities of students, including ; unaoc ^ 

dren. The role of l^.?"^^ Eh and knowledge for full 

populations are marginalized and denied access to rne 
participation in the social, economic and political life ot our society 

That the California Department of Education: 

1 Document the work of restructuring schools and make these new modeU and 
knowledge available to others through publications, videotapes, conferences and 
other dissemination mechanisms. 

uation and multicultural education, 
without such data, no reform funding must proceed. 

^^^^^^^^^ 

component of the school's reform effort. 
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That the County Collaboratives: 

1. Work with local school districts to develop strategies for linking and coordinating 
human services reform with school restructuring efforts. 

2. Develop strategies to ensure the participation of communitv based organizations 
with connections to racial, cultural and linguistic minority communities in the devel- 
opment of school-hnked services efforts. 

Help coordinate, assess and improve professional development activities for educa- 
te, A™" SemCe Pr ° ViderS t0 ' eam t0 Work in interdisciplinary teams and to 
understand appropriate practice with culturally and linguistically diverse families. 

4 ' lieslnr £5?** teChniCa ' aSSiSta " Ce °" for Evolving parents and fami- 

ne i th schnnf ."J a C ° mmUn,ty baSed ^d for information shar- 

ing in the school-linked service process. 

That School Districts and School Boards: 

L £!l2f? "WW^-S reform and ensuring a focus on issues of equity and 

diversity. Supports offered should include: 

— A broad menu of professional development opportunities 

— A clearinghouse of reform research, resources and models 

— A central information base about reform efforts in the district 

— Facilitation of networking among schools 

"^rS^S 1 h ?L in 5 OI ^ ViSltS C ° restructurin S Khool ^ visitors from 
wicnin and outside of the district 

— Grant writing support 

"iTndTchTev^e" deSignm8 ^ * ^ ***** 

— Coordination of "coaches" and other facilitation assistance for schools 

— Providing meeting and retreat facilities awav from a school site 
tor a school community to gather, talk and work 

-Sponsorship of regular opportunities for cross-site support anions rcstructurinn 
schools, such as Principals forums and content area focused groups rCSm,UUr,n8 

~ ^Sc r r >UrCC P. Crson " d a ' ld legal advicc :,h(,ut tllL> responsibility of schools to 
address the spec.hc needs of special populations of students 

"proST" ln Creati " 8 Str ° n§ partnershi P s between «*ooli and human service 

2. Develop a policy and process for involving an expanding circle of schools in rcstruc- 
tunng, with an eye to system-wide reform. 

3. Establish policies that support the stable tenure of principals in restructuring school 
sites, and allow for site based principal selection. Strong admwJSS^SiSiw 
the school sue supportive of the arduous task of school chaise is crkiral Districts 
must back schools' efforts to foster successful and stable new tvc.rkinu SrinSSS 
among principals, teachers and communities * relationships 
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^Vinol hoard elections. Non-citizen immigrant 

students. f . 

5. Create time for the work of restructuring within the J^^E^ 
school year, as well as find the extra hands nec^ ^ but . 

and others must be paid tor the many addit.onal hours they are 
ing as volunteers tor svstemic school change. 

,. Es.ab.ish pnncip.es 

tain an infrastructure to help schools tuttUI neir _i g . that dislricK pro- 

ties to special populations of students. It is all he more 'mP° , . ri 

tect the educational rights and access ot racial, linguistic ■WW™ «» j 
"dents where capacity a, the school sire in this regards » , U rhtn here th e are 
shortages of teachers with training in and ^ J J^,. 

access and equity. 

That District Administration and Unions Working Together: 

, Support measures that highly prioritize the recruitment hiring and retention , of 
Jcners from the ZZZfe si, 

ST^ «^ - ethmc/raaal background. 

2 Negotiate expanded and more flexible job descriptions ^r^StJ^SSSi 

that is both data connected and research driven. 



That Restructuring Schools 
1. 



Develop mechanisms for school personnel to about i ^^^^ 
hearing;, and surveys, and many other strategies. 
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2. Highly prioritize professional development, particularly for schools that do not have 
credentialed bilingual or language development speciaiist teachers, or that do not 
have teachers from the communities of the students. The gaps of knowledge and 
training about the educational experiences and needs of racial, ethnic, cultural and 
linguistic minority students must be addressed. We recommend that such training be 
a prerequisite for at least a majority of the restructuring committee members in every 
school. 

3. Study and reflect upon the research literature on the educational and social/cultural 
experiences of specific communities of students. School sites must be linked to the 
major professional associations and clearinghouses of research on issues of educa- 
tion for racial, cultural and linguistic minority children. (Lists of these and the 
important literature are included in the appendices of this report.) 

4. Develop — prior to the adoption of new programs or initiatives — a language impact 
assessment as to how potential language barriers will be addressed in the new 
reform plan. This is critical in schools with language minority parent populations 
and/or LEP/NEP student populations. To assist in this process, school sites must be 
able to draw upon the expertise and perspectives of community advocates, cultural 
liaisons, district and county consultants in bilingual education and English as a Sec- 
ond Language, as well as upon the members of their own school community. 

5. Hire staff from the communities of the students whenever possible. 

6. Adopt policies and practices that ensure multiple perspectives at the formal gover- 
nance and advisory levels. Formal places must be created in school governance sys- 
tems for racial, linguistic and cultural minority parents and community advocates, as 
well as bilingual and ethnic minority instructional assistants. Ensure that the faculty 
with bilingual, ESL, multicultural and intergroup relations expertise are represented 
on the key committees of the school. 

7. Make it a specific mandate to address the dimensions of culture, language, ethnicity 
and race within the mission of the school. School sites must devote time within the 
planning of their mission to define the role of the school in addressing issues of equi- 
ty, access and diversity and the desired outcomes for students living in a diverse soci- 
ety, 

8. Seek multiple mechanisms to address students' academic support needs. This 
includes: homework hot-lines, before and after school tutoring services, homework 
centers open after school and in the evening; computer systems tor students to check 
on their progress, advisors, student advocates; an entire school community which 
believes, acts upon and reinforces the importance of every child's education so that 
children take school seriously and will pursue what is expected of them at school. 

9. Implement formal mechanisms to ensure the participation of the 
parcnts/family/carcgivers of all students — particularly those whose communications 
with the school are across lines of ethnicity, culture, language and national back- 
ground. To ensure this, the location and timing of school meetings and events must 
be flexible and accomodate the variety of parents' needs and schedules. There must 
he school staff wi'h the bilmgual skills to be able to speak with parents and families 
in their home language. Hicy must provide translation and mediation as well as 
interactions via telephone, face to face meetings and printed materials. 

10. Train .11 staff in cross-cultural communication to foster increased and effective two- 
way communications between the school and the home. Staff must brainstorm 
together about working with parents and create networks of cultural liaisons and 
culturally sensitive mediators. 
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11. 



12. 



13 



Create mechanisms to facilitate and nurture relationships among different groups 
of oarems These mechanisms mav include: workshops, cross community potlucks 
«S3evS recruitment to ensure that school activities involve all sectors of 
teZ^^Z^ ™* «n slation support so parents can communicate with 
each other. 

Create time for joint planning, collaboration and dialogue. In master schedules and 
teacher "Tsienments, teachers must be provided with joint planning time with other 
teach e sTb^de level, interdisciplinary team, - house" team, or whatever organua- 
ona unit makes sense given the restructuring design ot the school site) In addition 
he s rue ure a f he school work day, week and year must he expanded to provide 
IS op ortunities for school/community-wide retreats dial ogue planning 
and reflet"" In whatever discretionary funds might be available «> the school, 
resources must be explicitly made available for time, tacihtanon and facilities for 
planning and dialogue. 

Seek the involvement of communitv based organizations and agencies that provide 
other thai! "academic services for families. Following are strategies for forging new 
school-linked service partnerships: 

a Conduct an assessment of children and family needs and community resources. The 
ssessment of school resources must encompass existing pup.1 support ^services such as 
student study teams, school social workers, the SB 6; Coordinator and others, 
h. Analyze the availability and appropriateness of services for the various ethnic and 
linguistic groups present in the school community. 

c Create forums for school staff, parents and service providers to discuss how sup- 
ports and resources need to be created or reconfigured, and to develop criteria for 
identifying students and families who would benefit most from services. 

d. Involve community based organizations that serve the ^"^f^ 
offer critical insights about how to provide culturally and linguistically appropriate 

services. 

e Engage classroom teachers-not just pupil support staff and administrators-in 
the development of the school-linked services component. 

f Provide time for school staff and service providers to learn about each other's 
skills, strengths, limitations and underlying philosophies and discuss how they can 
best work in partnership with each other. 

g. Make sure the various school and school-linked efforts to reach out to families are 
coordinated and build upon each other. 

h Design the school-linked services component so that it is integrated with pupil 
support services and is linked to school restructuring decision making processes and 
forums. 

i. Find ways to reward service providers, teachers, administrators and parents for 
working collaboratively. 
14 Develop site based evaluation svstcms with the involvement and participation of all 
part of a school community; particularly in those schools where the protessiona 
staff docs not come from the communities of the students. This .dialogue : mus 
explicitly fo-us upon concerns about equity and take into account the very different 
cduca inal goals that mav be found in a racially, culturally, hngtusucally diverse 
communitv. Onlv Through such a process can accountability mechanisms, indica ors 
I k appropriate and useful. The dialogue and Planning must also take place 
,n an atmosphere or reject, tree from retriDution. iiumilution ana manic. 
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15, Develop data systems in partnership with the district as well as teachers, parent/care- 
givers and community voices. AH schools must have access to data about their school 
program which provides the following basic minimal information subaggregated by 
race, language and gender: 

— School completion rates 

— Attendance rates 

— Expulsion/suspension rates 

— Enrollment in A-F, Advanced Placement courses, and in GATE programs 

— LEP program compliance 

— Placement in remedial and skills classes 

— Enrollment in elective courses 

— Passage rates on high school competency and graduation tests 

— Retention rates 

16. Utilize multiple forms of student grouping through the school day, week and year, 
including forms of same-type groups and varying forms of cross-type groups. 
Schools must be flexible in their approaches to meeting the learning needs of individ- 
ual students. In keeping with a twin commitment to targeted instruction and to inte- 
gration, faculty must be trained to recognize when different groupings are appropri- 
ate for students, and how to teach effectively within varied groupings. 



That Private Foundations and Corporate Foundations: 

1 . Consider multiple strategic demonstration projects in school restructuring related to 
issues of equity and diversity. For example, support is needed for restructuring 
schools that have expertise in bilingual programs and second language acquisition 
but are still struggling to build these into strongly integrated educational and social 
programs for students. 

2. Support the proliferation of restructuring schools committed to an agenda of equity 
for their diverse students. This can be accomplished by supporting networks and dis- 
semination, and the creation of strategic demonstration projects in this area. 

3. Support programs aimed at leadership development for educators in restructuring 
schools so that they can become knowledgeable and committed to issues of diversity 
and equity. 

4. Must not fund restructuring efforts in schools that are out of legal compliance with 
regard to serving their LEP students, unless addressing that major gap is a central 
component of their restructuring plan. Foundations must restrict their awards to 
those school sites which have created disaggregated data systems to reflect and evalu- 
ate the impact of their program on students on different races, gender and LEP status. 

v Fund the non-profit sectors important activities that support and inform the central 
activities of restructuring schools. Schools rely on the non-profit sector for research, 
technical assistance, conferences, coaches, data collection and professional develop- 
ment. The outside "critical friend" role provided by non-profits provides new lenses 
for looking at schools, and objective facilitation. Particularly, support should be 
focused on those projects dealing with the issues of equity, inclusiveness and diversity. 
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6. 
7. 

8. 



Urge and support more collaboration and coordination across non-profit projects. 
Assess the connection among reforms at sites undergoing multiple J*™*^; 
funding to encourage sites to connect the.r reforms so that they build upon each 
other and eliminate unnecessary or duplicative governance structures. 
Strengthen collaboration with other foundations and with state agencies to coordi- 
nate King of initiatives, so as to ensure that they are not working at cross purpos- 
es and to a 8 ssess how well their combined efforts are addressing equity for diverse 
students. 

9. Increase support for community based organizations to be involved in ^»^ed 
services efforts. This includes time and train.ng to partic.pate in the collaborative 
process. 

10 Increase support for efforts designed to build the capacity of parents and community 
esTden'and'adv acv groups to parricipate in school and district ^dtonr .mak- 
ing processes, ^ to have a voice in shaping and monitoring school restructuring. 

That Universities, Schools of Education, Credentialling and Certif ication 
Programs, and Professional Development Programs: 

1 Prepare educators for the new roles and skills that restructuring demands. These 
' include facilitation, planning, mediation, management, as well as the core : pedago- 
gies for teaching and learning in a diverse society. The core curriculum of teacher 
education programs must teach skills and approaches tor working with parents and 
families cross culturally and cross-lingually; solid knowledge ot second language 
acquisition issues and the implications of bilingualism for educational Programs; 
understanding how to collect and use input and outcome data to inform teaching 
and educational planning; understanding school budget processes; working coUabo- 
ratively; and understanding ones own cultural, cthn.c and linguistic background as a 
factor in one's teaching. 
•> Offer the Bilingual and Cross-Cultural, Language and Academic Development 
(CLAD/BCLAD) authorizations. Given the critical shortage ot trained teachers, and. 
the devastating impact of a teaching force without the knowledge, skills or expertise 
to work with language and cultural minority students, it is imperative to prepare new 
and continuing teachers in the areas o! bilingual and cross-cultural instruction. 
1 Engage in and support efforts to develop interdisciplinary preservice education for all 
teachers and human service providers. Such efforts must 1 ) ensure that cere- curricu- 
lum for all disciplines include strategies for working across disciplines working with 
culturally and linguistically diverse populations, and building on family strengths; _) 
provide opportunities for students to do their practice in interdisciplinary programs; 
and 3) offer faculty opportunities to conduct cross-disciplinary research, lhese 
efforts mav be modeled upon the innovative strategies currently being piloted by 
California State University. Fullerton and the University ot Southern California. 

That School Reform and School Restructuring Projects: 

1 Review their models and processes in consideration of the research on education for 
linguistic, cultural and racial minority students. I hey must collaborate u.th one 
another in demonstration project efforts to encourage, document and disseminate 
models that address these students' needs. 
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Immerse staff in the literature on effective bilingual programs and second language 
acquisition, and on the role of culture, race and language in children's schooling 
experiences, and campaign to bring that body of expertise to restructuring schools. 
Convene their coaches and leaders to discuss how to ground their efforts in the 
research base on working with specific ethnic, cultural, racial, and linguistic minori- 
ty communities. They must provide facilitation and leadership on issues of diversitv 



That Educational Advocacy Organizations and Professional 
Associations Concerned with Diversity and Equity: 



Place a high priority on dialogue and dissemination of their research to restructuring 
schools and to the larger "mainstream" policy arena that shapes restructuring. These 
groups can strongly inform and promore a focus on meeting the needs of specific 
language, cultural or ethnic/racial minoritv groups in the schools 



That Civil Rights Organizations and Community Advocacy Groups: 



1. 



Develop their capacity to address access and equity in education so as to vigilantlv 

2T^ZV:T- IO bC 3 rCS r CC 10 res «™-ng -hools and distnct tha 
are grappling to design responsive and appropriate programs. 



That Communities as a Whole: 
1. 



Mount an organized defense to reaffirm the importance of a free, universal public 

ttZT T™ a, [ StUdentS ' F ° rUmS and ° ther m st be uid tod - 

em mate information that can counter the current tendencies to ignore, overlook or 

be made T tr^T ^. and J^ «"^sal schooling, (iaafcontributicms cm 

d^^^^f^ to " ndati ° nS ' SCn001 volunteer organizations and local 

STftEX ? u 3 PUb ' 1C mvestmenr in education and an understanding of 
the future stakes in that investment. -«uhi». 
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Ijljjf alifornia has a responsibility - legally, morally and in its own 
inp future self-interest - to provide an opportunity for education 
'MmA to all children, not just the "easy" ones who come to school 
with pre-school polish, involved parents and the kind of high self- 
esteem that makes achievement routine. But the State's record in 
meeting that responsibility for one-fifth of the five million students 
in today's classrooms is spotty at best. 

Under federal law and state policy, the one million students 
who do not speak English fluently are supposed to be taught 
English as efficiently and effectively as possible. In addition, they 
are supposed to receive any necessary services to allow them to 
progress academically in other subjects, just as their English- 
speaking peers do. Insteaa, one-quarter of them receive no special 
services whatsoever - not even instruction in the English language. 
The other three-quarters are often caught in a tug-of-war between 
advocates of different educational theories. 

The situation was summed up cogently in a recent 
newspaper editorial: 

For the better part of two decades, bilingual education 
programs - in California as elsewhere - have been as 
much a problem as a solution for the education of 
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A Chance to S ucceed: English Learners 

children who come to school speaking little or no 
English. 

But what had begun as a well-intended and urgently 
necessary effort - to provide teaching appropriate to 
the needs of children who had too often been 
nealected - calcified into a self-serving machine that 
paid less and less attention to the real children it was 
supposed to serve. Frequently it became an 
ideologically basea program more concerned with the 
intrinsic virtues of biiingualism and biculturalism - and 
with keeping children indefinitely in those programs ~ 
than with its supposed mission: getting them into >the 
English-speaking mainstream as quickly and efficiently 
as possible. 

Not surprisingly, the results have often been precisely 
opposite to what had been intended - locking students 
into separate programs for years on end. And 
sometimes they run to the absurd: Native English 
speakers who, because they tested poorly and had 
Hispanic names, were placed in bilingual classes 
conducted largely in Spanish; children from Chinese 
and Russian families who were assigned to the 
program but who, since no classes in their language 
were available, ended up in a Spanish bilingual class. 

The effectiveness of California's efforts to teach English 
learners can be gauged by the low number of students who are 
fecSed as fluent^ngiish speakers, the high 
lack of college applications and the dissatisfaction often expressed 
by parents, teachers ana administrators. All po.nt to a system that 
has failed to meet the needs of these at-risk students. 

An examination of the facts surrounding the education of 
English learners by the Commission shows that success comes not 
when some oarticular method is employed, but whenever dedicated 
Sduals within tne scnooi system are ao.e to proviae the 
supportive atmosphere that encourages learning and achievement. 
Tha? thJs so rarelv occurs stems from an educational system that 
has refused to concentrate on the children themselves, rather than 
on ideology and bureaucracy. As a result of .ts study, the 
Commission believes the blame can be shared by: 
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* School districts that, in the absence of financial rewards for 
positive student outcomes, have failed to put together 
creative and innovative programs that meet local needs. 

* The State Department of Education, which has failed to 
focus its energies and expertise on ensuring outcome 
accountability by Gavising statewide assessment tools and 
performance standards. Instead, it has pursued a single- 
minded educational strategy ill-suited for the challenge and 
magnitude of linguistic diversity in California. 

* Teachers who have not adapted to changing conditions and 
who have failed to employ teaching strategies that have 
proven effective in building self-esteem, achievement and 
language proficiency. 

Those who have placed the interests of the children at the 
center of their convictions - rather than protecting turf or serving 
special interests -- know the present system must be revamped. 
Towards that goal, the Little Hoover Commission conducted a 
study of the education of English learners in California and has 
made the following findings and recommendations: 

fjjjjH; fading 1 : Schools are not meeting 
Hp the primary goal of education for 
■filli immigrant students: helping the 
childrpr: to become fluent in English 

quickly. 

The education system is expected 
to take in young, untutored children and 
12 years later turn them out as 
knowledgeable and skillful budding 
adults. While this mission is challenging 
■^mrm^^^jstmM enough with mainstream students, 
schools find it even more difficult to attain in the face of ever- 
increasing numbers of children who do not speak English fluently. 
The schools' first and primary goai with this population is to teacn 
them English effectively and efficiently. Unfortunately, by almost 
any measure -- fluency transition rates, dropout statistics, college 
eligibility and community satisfaction - schoois are faiiing to meet 
that goal. At least one reason is the failure of schools to dedicate 
adequate resources to serving the needs of English learners. 




Outcome 
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A unan ce to iuaxea: cngtisn Ltarntn 

Recommendation 1: The Governor and the Legislature 

should enact legislation to revise the 
state funding mechanisms for 
educating EngSish learners so that 
schools have an incentive to help 
students attain English proficiency 
rapidly. 

Whatever reform is adopted by the State should be targeted 
at encouraging quality performance by the schools and maximizing 
incentives for the schools to devote the needed resources to 
meeting the needs of English learners. 

inding 2: The State Department 
of Education's emphasis on 
native-language instruction is 
inappropriate, unwarranted, not feasible 
and counterproductive. 

The State Department of 
Education favors native-language 
instruction as the best method for 
educating students who do not speak 
English. This bias permeates all of the 
Department's policies and procedures, 
effectively punishing schools that wish 
to pursue other options. The 
Department's support for native- 
language instruction is: 

Inappropriate since federal law, court cases and state policy 
all recognize that various methods of instruction may be 
effective in helping English learners become fluent. 

Unwarranted since a multiplicity of academic studies have 
yielded conflicting results about a single, "best" method of 
teachino non-English-fluent students. The one conclusion 
that can be drawn from studies is that a variety or 
approaches work depending on implementation, 
demographics and resources. 

Not feasible since about one-fourth of California's non- 
English-fluent students speak a language other than Spanish 
and there are relatively few bilingual teachers - a key 
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element to native-language instruction - for languages other 
than Spanish. In fact, teacher credentialing procedures are 
not available for the majority of languages spoken in 
California schools. 

* Counterproductive since schools are required to expend 
energy and resources documenting the success of other 
options or providing plans on how native-language instruction 
can be achieved in the future. The Department's energy also 
is absorbed in enforcing native-ianguage instruction rather 
than fulfilling its two primary functions of overseeing school 
districts: ensuring that students are progressing academically 
and documenting that earmarked funds are being spent to 
supplement the education of English learners. 

Recommendation 2: The Governor and the Legislature 

should enact legislation that 
establishes a state framework for 
local control of educational methods 
for non-English-fluent students. 

To be effective, the framework would replicate the three 
standards established by the federal courts to determine if a school 
district is making an acceptable program choice: 

The aaopted method must be based on a recognized 
academic theory. 

The schoo, district must dedicate a reasonable amount of 
resources to make the chosen method viable. 

Students must make academic progress and move toward 
English proficiency. 

Only if a school district failed to satisfy the three criteria 
would the State step in with a more directive approach to meeting 
the needs of English learners. 

Recommendation 3: The Governor and the Legislature 

should enact legislation to direct the 
State Department of Education to 
focus on holding schools 
accountable for student achievement 
rather than on directing the 
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implementation of a single academic 
approach. 

The Department needs to establish immediately a statewide 
protocol for academic testing for students of ail languages. To 
accomplish this, the Department should devote its considerable 
energies to identifying and/or creating, if necessary, adequate 
assessment tools for non-English-fluent students. Once the 
protocol is in place, the Department should monitor student 
progress annually and give assistance to districts that are unable to 
demonstrate student achievement. 

Recommendation 4: The Governor and the Legislature 

should direct the Department of 
Education to produce a report 
examining funding for English learner 
education and documenting the 
supplemental use of earmarked 
funds. 

Understanding the role and magnitude of the present funding 
system is critical for ensuring accountability. Districts should be 
spending money allocated for English learners in a way that 
supplements the general funding received for those same students. 
In addition, it is futile to argue that more funding is needed - as 
the Department, its consultants and advocates have maintained -- 
without being able to provide policy makers with a clear picture of 
what is now being spent. 
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-Spfinding 3: There is a severe 
Kf shortage of teachers with the 
J*l expertise in language acquisition, 
the training in cultural diversity and the 
skills to enhance the classroom learning 
environment that are vital for meeting 
student needs in today's schools. 
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Aii stuaents neea to be stimulated 
to think, encouraged to question, and 
inspired to exDress their ideas verbally 
^^Bk:> i and in writing. The needs of English 

learners are no less in these important areas - yet the supply of 
teachers who understand language acquisition theories, cultural 
influences on learning styles and specialized techniques to break 
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through language barriers is far outstripped by the demand 
represented by 1 million students who are not fluent in English 
The state entities responsible for teacher training have responded 
with new programs that are making progress on solving this 
problem. Because a diversity of language groups is scattered 

IS ;? T S T' 9 k6y e,ement in an * !s to ensure 

that all teachers have at least a working knowledge of how to 
address the needs of English learners. 

Recommendation F The Governor and the Legislature 

should enact a resolution directing 
the State Department of Education 
and the Commission on Teacher 
Credentialing to focus on improving 
teaching techniques rather than on 
creating a cadre of bilingual 
teachers. 

students in their class who speak no or limited English it is 
mportant that all teachers have training in langiagHSsfttan 

S' C f e ral D diVerSitV and teChniques *« enhance Tam nS 

„ ra 71,8 efforts needed and goals envisioned by these 
recommendations are not so very extraordinary. Advocates have 

tnatt Snf T" n88d 3 SUpp0rtive '^nin 9 env^onmem 
that will enhance self-esteem, encourage respect for cultural 

t^'Tl- l t ,' mU ' a,e COmplex tWnki "3 skiils ano produce 
knowledgeable, productive members of societv The CnmmT.^ 

for all the State's chiloren. And the strategies for puttina such a 
language sooKe.-. wner, a child enters the cassroom poor 

The clear need is for Calif ornians - whether thev are Darents 
school employees or state bureaucrats - to fbeuTSSSS 
outcomes. Once society's goals for its children are deadend a 
system of accountability is in place, methods best suited tovaCg 
local conditions will emerge. The Commission believes the end 
result w.ll be a brighter future for all of California's chiWren 
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Categorical education programs provide $5.1 billion of General Fund 
support to schools and other local education agencies (LEAs) in 
1992-93. This funding is funneled through at least 57 individual pro- 
grams—programs that support a wide range of services, including 
services for students with disabilities, home-to-school transportation, 
vocational education, staff and curriculum development, and 
coordination with local health and social services agencies* 

Requirements associated with the 57 individual programs limit the 
amount of flexibility LEAs have to design programs that meet the 
specific needs of local students. For example, almost half of the 
categorical programs require LEAs to implement programs based on 
a specific program model. 



California's Experience With Categorical Programs 

For this report, we talked to many program experts and reviewed 
available program evaluations and academic assessments of the 
effectiveness of categorical program services. From this review, we 
reached the following conclusions: 

Categorical programs do a relatively good job at allocating 
resources to specif ic programs. Programs ensure that funds are spent 
on ''eligible" activities usually through a combination of processes, 
requirements, and program rules. 

Despite the extensive data collected from LEAs and the many 
program evaluations conducted, educators know very little about 
how well many programs work. Many evaluations are not evalua- 
tions as such, but operational reviews. Many programs cannot be 
evaluated because the program is so narrow in its focus that there 
is no way to accurately measure its impact on student achievement. 
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The few good evaluations that are available reveal, at best, a mixed 
record of success. 

Categorical programs encourage LEAs to focus on program and 
process rules rather than the impact of services on student perfor- 
mance and other outcomes. Existing accountability mechanisms 
emphasize compliance with rules governing how funds are spent 
and th» program model used to deliver services. Few programs 
routinely collect good outcome data. This emphasis encourages local 
administrators to design programs in a way that ensures compliance, 
rather than in a manner that maximizes the impact of services on 
student performance. 

Program funding formulas can reward schools for behavior that is 
not in the best interests of students. Programs that determine LEA 
funding allocations based on the number of "eligible" students 
reward schools for identifying students who need services. These 
programs also penalize schools that are able to successfully address 
student needs by reducing funding to these schools. This type of 
funding structure represents one way in which fiscal incentives may 
conflict with the interests of students. 

The current system of categorical programs promotes a fragmenta- 
tion of services at the school site. This fragmentation manifests itself 
in schools administering each categorical program separately from 
other programs rather than in a coordinated or integrated fashion. 
This lack of coordination leads to a blurring of responsibility for 
improving student achievement and reduces the effectiveness of 
program services. 

Directly funding agencies other than school districts can further 
fragment services and program authority. Directly funding sen-ices 
through Special Education Local Plan Areas (SELPAs) or Regional 
Occupational Centers /Programs (ROC /Ps) encourages schoob to act 
as if addressing the problems of special education and job prepared- 
ness is not the job of each school and classroom teacher. In the case 
of ROC/Ps, this problem is compounded by the fact that schools 



Summary j may have very little formal influence over the rypes of services 

provided by ROC/Ps. In addition, these separate organizational 
structures develop their own constituencies and priorities, which 
creates a resistance to meeting the changing needs of high school 
students and school districts. 



: Principles of Categorical Program Reform 

Based on our findings, we identified five principles for categorical 
1 program reform. 

i 

! 

Maximize Local Control Whenever Possible. By increasing local 
flexibility over program design, schools would have more latitude to 
use funds to meet the needs of their students. The appropriate level 
! of control (state, district, school site) depends on the nature of each 

• program. Research emphasizing the role of individual schools in 

i reform efforts suggests that funds should be made available to 

I schools, rather than districts or other LEAs, whenever practicable. 

| 

Clearly Identify Program Goals. Goals and outcome measures can 
greatly influence the operation of local programs. The Legislature 
needs to focus on holding schools accountable through performance 
measures and leave decision making over the details of program 
design to schools and districts. 

Reward Schools for Good Performance. Existing negative fiscal 
incentives need to be replaced with positive incentives. Research 
suggests that creating incentives for integration of special services 
into the regular classroom could lead to increases in student 
achievement. Eliminating the classification of "eligible" students for 
funding purposes would improve program incentives for LEAs. 

Consolidate and Simplify Funding Structures. The Legislature should 
reduce program fragmentation by consolidating programs to the 
extent possible. Consolidation of programs, however, should never 
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proceed beyond the poin: where there are clear goais and perfor- 
mance measures that describe the intent of the program. Further 
simplifying the school finance system would help schools focus on 
policy and practice rather than funding. 

Foster an Education Policy Environment That Learns From Its 
Experiences. The Legislature and LEAs need to learn how services, 
learning environments, and social conditions affect student 
achievement both in the long and short term. This means finding 
outcome measure- that supply feedback to administrators and 
policymakers about program effectiveness. Evaluation should be 
used to determine the cftocc of services and validate the accuracy of 
performance measures. 



Recommendations 

Based on these reform principles, we developed seven recommenda- 
tions that we believe will substantially improve the effectiveness of 
categorical programs without altering their basic goals. We view our 
recommendations as the first step in a long process, however. As 
educators learn more about the impact of categorical services and 
! how to measure that impact, many refinements ir. individual 

' programs and in the larcer system of categorical programs will 

i naturallv foliow. 

I 
I 

! A Neiv School Improvement Block Grant. We recommend creation 

i of a school improvement biock grant by consolidating 13 separate 

• categorical program.- into one grant. This grant would provide the 

1 support h: scluuvwide improvement activities — improvements 

! affecting all students at the school. 

! 

! A School Incentive* Aivanl Program. We recommend creation of a 

I new School Incentives Award Program to provide financial awards 

j to schools that perform well. This program would recognize the 

I 
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achievements of the state's high-achieving or quickly improving 
schools. 



A High School "At-Risk" Block Grant. We recommend consolidation 
of five existing programs currently serving students at risk of 
dropping out of high school into one block grant for that purpose. 
This would free districts to use state funding to support whichever 
service delivery model most effectively reduces the number of 
students dropping out of school and helps those who have returned 
to school succeed. 

A Program of Evaluation. We recommend establishment of a 
program to evaluate program models in a number of essential areas 
of California's K-12 education system. This would begin the process 
of systematically evaluating the short- and long-term impacts of 
categorical programs. These studies should be used primarily to gain 
information on the effectiveness of different types of local interven- 
tions rather than gauge the success of state "programs." 

Revamp Special Education Funding. We recommend revamping the 
funding system for special education in order to create positive 
incentives for schools to integrate special education students into the 
mainstream classroom. This would be accomplished primarily by 
simplifying the existing funding structure, consolidating funding and 
program decisions at the district level, creating incentives for 
providing preventive services to nonspecial education students, and 
eliminating state restrictions over how services should be provided. 

A New Career Training Block Grant. We recommend reformulating 
ROC/P funding into a vocational education block grant in order to 
encourage the integration of academic and vocational education and 
help high school graduates obtain the skills needed to find well- 
paying jobs. 

Review the State Strategy for Education Improvement. We recom- 
mend reviewing the role of the state with an eye toward modifying 
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legislative and administrative procedures to conform with our 
recommendations to improve state categorical programs. Duties and 
activities of the State Department of Education should be reviewed 
to ensure that its role and responsibilities reenforce the empnasis on 
performance and outcome*. Similarly, the Legislature should focus 
its oversight function on setting state educational policy and noldmg 
local districts accountable tor results. 
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5. EDUCATION AND TRAINING 



Getting a job is a necessity, but it is not a riaht. A worker must be Dreoared for the 
workplace. Each person has the responsibility to acquire the knowledge and skills 
he or she will need in life. In turn. California must provide a public education 
svstem that will offer to all students eauallv the ooDonunitv to fulfill their highest 
potential, to get good, high-skill jobs, and to become taxpayers. Today we spend 
over S28.5 billion on public education, but with dismal results. In a 1990 survey. 
77 percent of California business leaders stated that the education level of job 
applicants is a major problem. Among the largest firms in California. 63 percent 
report that new applicants for entry-level positions lack a satisfactory education. 
Overaii. oniy an estimated 46 percent of new job applicants demonstrate adequate 
basic math and verbal skills on written examinations. Pacific Bell reports that six out 
of ten entry-level job applicants flunk examinations geared to seventh-grade 
knowledge levels. The company estimates that it spends over S14 million per year 
on employee training to provide remedial education. While some companies may 
have no choice but to try to cure this problem themselves, many other companies can 
just go elsewhere in search of a better workforce — and they do. 

The challenge for California is not an easy one. California regularly absorbs nearly 
45 percent of all documented immigrants to the United States, and. presumably, an 
even higher percentage of the nation's undocumented immigrants. As a result. 
California's primary and secondary school enrollment is now approaching six million, 
and is expected to continue increasing at a rate of 200,000 pupils per year — a 
number equal to the total enrollment in the state of Idaho. By the vear 2000. one 
in every eight children in the United States will attend California's public schools. 

Today approximately one hundred languages are spoken in California schools. One 
in every seven pupils comes to school with no knowledge of English. Of new 
students entering our schools during the last five years, 92 percent are ethnic and 
racial minorities and 65 percent are 'Timited-English-proficiem." 

Our schools have become one of history's great social experiments — and the 
experiment is not a success. California is 42nd in the nation in its percentage of 
high school students who graduate. In 1939, over 33 percent of all California 
students dropped out or were held back in high school. . The dropout figure is even 
higher for some minority youngsters. Projecting this rate over the next ten years will 
add 1.4 million dropouts to our population. Many of these young people will 
become public charges. 
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, r w,. have increased school budgets 

Our failure to date is no. for "V^J^oVp^jects and innovations 
markedly. We have introduced a host of d , e ° 0 . n ^"° n J v Vstudied the problems. 
fu"h as magnet schools. Thoughtful and q^ed^e tayes ^ 

We have eyen had some ""^^^K* the literacy and overall 
principaU and teachers have u not enough . and it will not be 

^^JSWSKi 5 « ,ob market - unless more 
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We do not necessarily need more money per chile but we more 
SfS^TS - -e vocation, trahung 

directed toward high-skill jobs. 
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A. More Strategic Planning 



Problem : 

California's public education system at the primary and secondary levels is 
administered and directed by the state Department of Education, the state Board 
or Education, the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 55 county offices of 
education, and 1.013 local school d„:ricts. Moreover, there are duplications among 
primary and secondary education authorities, community college administrators and 
other state-supported education agencies. This welter of overlapping and often 
warring administrators could not be expected to generate a comprehensive strategic 
plan for our schools, and it has not done so. The Sist requirement for holding the 
system accountable for its work is to have a plan against which its achievements can 
be measured. 

Actions : 

♦ Adopt as law the basic principles which the state wishes to apply in 
restructuring its education system. These principles must include, 
among others, the concepts of accountability, freedom of choice, and 
job-skill education that are detailed below. Before July 1, 1992. the 
governor and the legislature should jointly appoint an Advisory Council 
on Education and Training, made up of qualified people from the 
worlds of education, business, labor, and the professions, to advise on 
the nature of such principles. Once the principles are adopted, the 
Advisory Council should create and issue annually five- and ten-year 
rolling plans setting forth the educational and job training objectives of 
California, consistent with the basic orincinies. The Advisorv Council 
should recommend restructuring the current system to meet the 
principles and objectives, and offer legislative proposals as necessary. 
The Advisory Counci 1 should regularly measure the success of 
California schools in meeting these objectives, and report to the public. 

♦ The Advisory Council, in conjunction with each major state education 
agency, shall meet with the governor monthly and report publicly on the 
state of their progress with respect to achieving the goals of this report 
and of the five- and ten-year plans. 

♦ As to the actions called for in this report which can be accomplished 
by executive action, the administration should take all such actions 
immediately. There is no need to delay such reforms until the Advisory 
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Council begins its work. The solutions to these education problems 
needed urgently. 
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B. More Accountability 



Problem : 

The system is not accountable for its results — financially or educationally. The 
state provides almost two-thirds of the budget of each school district, but has little 
or no control ever spending. The biggest expenditure, the collective bargaining 
agreement with the teachers, is negotiated by each district separately, within only the 
broadest state guidelines. Tnis disconnection between the entity paying the bill and 
the entity committing to the amount of the bill is a classic case of now costs get out 
of control. 

Actions : 

♦ Implement the recommendations of the Little Hoover Commission of 
June 1991, concerning the tightening of accounting controls on school 
districts. 

♦ Either implement statewide collective bargaining on behalf of school 
districts, as recommended by the Little Hoover Commission, or give 
school districts the right to raise discretionary funds by local ballot 
initiatives. Such local funds would be the source of money to which 
districts would have to turn for the funds they commit to pay in setting 
labor costs. One way or the other, make the party negotiating the labor 
cost be the party responsible for raising the funds. 

Problem : 

Educationally, the system exacts absolutely no penalty for poor performance. There 
is periodic student testing of basic skills under the California Assessment Program 
at grades 4. 5, 8, and 10. but there are no consequences for the results, bad or good. 
The measurements for funding and resources relate only to inputs — average daily 
attendance figures, numbers of buildings, numbers of teachers — not to outputs. 
Teachers are not paid on the basis of accomplishments, and schools are not funded 
on that basis. The result is the same result as in every other place where 
accomplishment is ignored — not enough is accomplished. 
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Action: 



Enhance the use of the California Assessment Program examinations 
and appiv them to measure individual student performance as well as 
to publicize and. in extreme cases, apply sanctions to schools where 
statewide norms in basic skills are not achieved. Create a bonus pool 
from existing funding to reward schools that show improvements in test 
results as well as improvements in other important issues such as school 
violence and drus use. Bv focusing on improvements, the bonus pool 
will not benefit iust the schools with the fewest problems. 
Simultaneously, ease the restrictive burden of the excessively detailed 
constraints on curricula and content of education in conjunction with 
the freedom of school choice discussed below. Encouraging variety in 
school programs and measuring the results by testing will allow parents 
to shop for the best public schools and force the schools to work for 
their state funding by improving the education they provide. 
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C. More Choice 



Problem : 

Today our society has two tiers of consumers of educational services: the affluent, 
who can choose among schools, pubiic or private, tor their children's education: and 
the rest of us. who must take what the state schools monopoly offers. Thus is unfair, 
and its natural result is an unresponsive public system. Teachers and principals 
adhere to a modei state curriculum, and do not show the full initiative and creativity 
their experience and training would allow them in establishing unique educational 
approaches and products. Our professionals sink into distracted boredom: our 
students attend (or drop out of) assigned schools as though serving sentences. The 
market mechanism that drives our whole society is left at the schoolhouse door. 

Actions : 

♦ Implement freedom of school choice for parents and children 
throughout each public school district. Across the nation there is a 
rising flood of support for allowing parents and children to choose the 
school they will attend. It has been broadly tried, with great success, 
in such diverse places as Minneapolis, Minnesota, and East Harlem. 
New York. In California, the proliferating magnet schools are a strong 
step in this direction. We must go much further. 

Empov. ,t' principals, teachers, and parents to come together to 
set. their own curricula and form their own "schools within 
schools" in existing school facilities. These schools must be free 
of most government regulations that restrict their ability to use 
the best ways and schedules for teaching, the best curricula, and 
the best reward structures. 

Control the quality of the work of these schools by the use of the 
California Assessment Program tests. Publish and use these test 
results and surveys of school violence and drug use to help 
parents and children choose schools. Parents should not have to 
send their children to failing schools. 

Fund these schools as is now done on the basis of their 
attendance levels, and out of the bonus pool, discussed above, on 
the basis of measured performance improvements. 
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Provide transportation assistance and parent information 
programs to assure that real choices are available for all children 
and parents. 

Implement safeguards, such as some admissions by lottery, to be 
sure diversity standards are met among the student body. 

vvhiie imDiementir.2 district cuDlic school choice, as discussed 
above, continue assessment and demonstration projects of 
broader market strategies to expand choices for children and 
parents, such as interdistrict public school choice, and voucner 
programs, which would include private schools. 
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D. More Intelligent Use of Resources 



Problem: 



School population growth is spiraling. Just to stay where we are today. California 
•vouid need to build 20 classrooms a day. seven days a week- every week of the year 
for the next decade. This cost alone would be S30 billion. If California is to 
improve its facilities situation, it will have to accelerate that pace and make better 
use of existing facilities. Because of the state constitutional requirement of a two- 
thirds vote for school bonds, a minority of the public has been able to veto school 
construction. Over S5 billion of badly needed school construction projects are now 
stalled in the state Allocation Board for iack of funding. Nevertheless- only 
S1.9 billion in bond authority will be on the June 1992 ballot. And funding is not 
the only hurdle. Any school construction proposal must cross a regulatory swamp. 
At the state level alone, approvals are needed from the Office of Local Assistance, 
the Office of the State Architect, the Department of Education, and the state Fire 
Marshal. The approval of the Office of the State Architect typically takes one year 
after funding is approved and allocated. The whole saga, from identifying the need 
to opening the school doors, normally consumes six years. We must find better and 
faster ways to build more schools* and to get more use out of those we already have. 



♦ Amend the state constitution to require only a majority vote to 
authorize school bonds applicable to primary and secondary schools as 
well as community colleges. 

♦ Implement the recommendations of this Council on Regulatory 
Streamlining, particularly with regard to school funding and 
construction agencies. 

♦ Employ year-round schooling in all overcrowded districts, as 
Los Angeles has done, to maximize use of existing staff and facilities. 
Eliminating the long summer recess is good for the education of our 
children and lessens the social problems arising from enforced idleness. 

♦ Mobilize California's telecommuncations and computer industries to 
apply the latest technologies to teaching in California schools. We 
should lead the world in interactive computer applications. This can 
stretch our faculty budget toward giving pupils the benefits of a small- 



Actions: 
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. Much of cor high technology equipment needs must be met by 
innovations from indusxiy. industn must act mm a 
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E. More Total Schooling 



Problem : 

When we have the classrooms and teachers, we make too little use of them. Our 
ISO-day school year is among the shortes: m the western worid. Our school dav is 
short. When we have the pupils in our grasp, we should take the time to teach 
them. 

We do not focus our instruction where it counts. The vouneest children are the 
most educable in basic skills. Yet too many children do not enter the svstem until 
age six or seven. English comprehension and literacy are the minimum admission 
tickets for a good job in this state. Also, literacv and comprehension, in general, are 
fundamental components of self-esteem. But in California, in everv average class of 
thirty high school sophomores, four pupiis will not be able to speak English fluentiv. 
Our system is denying these young peopie an equal chance for the high-skill jobs. 

Actions : 

♦ Extend the niinimum school year to 200 davs. This will still trail Japan 
(243 days) and Germany (226 to 240 davs)', but it will be a strong step 
forward. 

♦ Extend the minimum school day by one hour. This will further enhance 
education while dealing in pan with the problems arising from "latchkev 
kids." 

♦ Provide the opportunity for ail children to have at least two years of 
pre-kindergarten schooling, with associated health and social services. 
State funds should supplement Head Stan and other federal funds. 
Repeatedly, this has been shown to be the most valuable application of 
funds toward improving children's performance. Further, for a parent 
receiving welfare assistance, having a young chile in school may give 
him or her the best chance to obtain gainful employment. 

♦ Require that all pupils will be capable of reading and writing English 
by tine end of the third grade. Test to verify this result. (Forstudents 
who enter school late or who do not have continuous attendance, all 
schools must provide -instruction to enable these students to be able to 
be functional in English in the shonest possible time.) If necessary, 
eliminate or restructure all other programs in the first three grades to 
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obtain this result, but obtain this result. For many children^ the 
opportunity for two vears of preschool, called for above, wU make this 
SSte goal achievable' We recognize the equsd W»J 
important contributions of all cultures and languages, bu we w all 
children to parucipate with equal opportunity m the J* matte 
and in the lareer society. Once srounded in English, the students wU 
be best able to benefit from the variety of other programs and sub,ects 
available in school commencing m tne iounh grade. 
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F. More Career Training Directed 
Toward High-Skill Jobs 



Problem : 

Our high school students are offered a ger.*raiiy standardized education. There is 
not enough focus on work skills for those not continuing to college, and what 
programs we have are not matched to job availability. In the current business 
climate- this problem is compounded by the rapid disappearance of high-paying 
industrial jobs for those with only a high school dipioma. Without some focused 
training or post-secondary education- a young person's future may only offer lower- 
paving service jobs. 

Actions : 

♦ Test all tenth-grade students to allow them to consider a focused career 
program in the eleventh and twelfth grades. Unlike some European 
countries. California should make participation in such programs purely 
voluntary. 

♦ High schools, in partnership with business and communitv colleges, 
must develop high-quality eleventh- and twelfth-grade career programs 
and provide apprenticeships and other clear paths from school to work 
for those who choose the career Droeram. Industrv must take an active 
roie in establishing the curricula and testing standards, and it must help 
finance and provide specialized facilities and faculty assistance. 
Industry must continually identify the areas of the economy for which 
trained workers are really needed. The Graphic Arts Academy at 
Pasadena High School, developed in conjunction with the Printing 
Industry Association, is a fine example of such a program. 

♦ The high school diploma should be accompanied by appropriate 
certificates of qualification for those who have taken the career option 
and passed the industry-standard testing. Only as an industry- 
generated standard will these certificates become tickets to jobs. 
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Problem : 



Actions : 



The state invests enormous funds in post-secondary education 

and training. Career education and l*"2StTrSl Job- 

bureaucratized. and auned at achieving only minimum skill levels. 

n,, Advisorv Courcil on Education and Training should report to the 
™X 0™31. 1992. with rules for career-training program^ 
K and agencies to make education and 
effective in achieving economic development. These rules snouia 
Sate the existing training and job placement 
and provide direction to support the state s economic development. We 
must eliminate duplication. 

. The existing State Council on Vocational Education and 
California Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 

2SS budgets' totaling «Jtt 
the Advisory Council to avoid a proliferation of advisory 

councils. 

Establish oublic information centers at numerous locations around the. 
Sue to provide assessment and referral services so that each worker 
can be guided into the appropriate career program. 

TT,e erisrina Employment Training Panel (with its budget of over 
m SnS closely with the Advisory Council on Educatton 
and Sg and provide funding to assist in developtng the career 
poVanTwta industry standards directed toward htgh-skul jobs. 
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PROGRAMS BY TARGET GROUP 



Program 


Client Grouos Targeted 




fiaaoy 


Ditiocaxtd 
Wontars 


Public DttaDMd Olatr 
Youn Aid Vats Wprxars Worxtri 


low 
Incoma 


Offtnoars 


r U5lS8COnuaiy VOC. CuUCfltlOn 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ ♦ 






OBConuory VOC. cuUCajion, nUU/rS 






♦ ♦ 






Adult Priuraitirtn 




♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ 






joo i raining roJinarsnip ACT 




♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 






GAIN 












Vocational RAhahiJitatmn 






♦ ♦ ♦ 








♦ 


♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ • ♦ 






i i^twyi imt 11 1 1 mil uuy rSTIVI r IWUIQITI 


♦ 


♦ 








wi*v wori9orvAuon oorps 






♦ 






nviu^if WIHBim OVTVlGaS 






♦ 






tnmata Efrmtovm^m 










♦ 


Vocational Education for tnmafas 










♦ 








♦ ♦ ♦ 






SoaciaJ Vatarans Sarvieas 






♦ ♦ 






Food Stamo Emolovmant & Trainina 












Waanar-Pavser 10% Pentads 






♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ 




Sarvica Cantor Pronram 








♦ 




Samor Communitv Emotovmant &annco 












Ward Empioymant 






♦ 






Appranticaahip Training 


♦ 










Job Agant Program 












CaJrtomia IMPACT 






♦ 






Caraar Opportunity Davaiopmant 






♦ ♦ 






TOTALS 


4 


5 


S 12 3 9 4 


7 


5 



SOURCE: Employment Development Department 
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Education and Training 



Problem : 

The lack of accepted training standards that appiy across an industry is a 
fundamental problem in our system to prepare people for the workplace. Unlike our 
European and Asian competitors, which have widely accepted national training 
standards for most industries. California has such standards for only a few industries, 
and even these can vary from one location to the next. There is little consistency 
from one companv or training agency to the next in what workers are expected to 
be able to perform. In many cases there are no performance standards at all. This 
lack of explicit expectations makes it impossible for students to plan their education, 
not knowing what courses are essenti?'- or what skiiis future jobs will require, and 
it makes it impossible for employers to reiy on the competence of graduates from 
such programs. Further, there is a shift in the nature of work in California. Low- 
skill manufacturing jobs are leaving, and many of them will never return. Career 
training currently Is too often directed toward yesterday's jobs, not the high-skill 
positions of tomorrow. Without knowing a program's record in placing its graduates, 
a prospective student cannot see if it is a path to success. 



Actions: 



♦ The Advisory Council on Education and Training must propose 
concrete action plans by October 31. 1992, for setting clear industry- 
wide standards for the skills needed in high-skill, high-wage 
organizations. Industry skill standards, pegged to world-class levels, will 
determine the certification of new workers, the retraining and 
conversion of disDlaced workers, and the upgrading of the skill levels 
of the existing workforce. Such standards will transform education and 
training. 

Establish regional joint committees containing industry and labor 
representatives as' well as people from the local schools and 
community colleges to formulate curricula, assessments, and 
credentials based on the new high-skill standards. State 
educators should support cosiness and labor to implement the 
action plans for setting industry-specific high-skill standards. 

As a first priority, the Advisory Council on Education and 
Training must set action pians to develop career-training 
standards in eleven critical industries: aerospace, biotechnology, 
computer-based applications, energy, environmental sciences, 
financial services, health, international trade, printing, 
telecommunications, and transportation. 
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All career training programs must be evaluated annually, with particular 
emphasis on the percentages of graduates successfully placed in 
industry and their wage levels. Such results should be published, so 
prospective students can choose among programs. We should not be 
training our workers for jobs that are not there. 
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No Room for Johnny: A New Approach to the School Facilities* 
Crisis, Little Hoover Commission, June 1992. 



Recommendations : 

1. The Governor and the Legislature should modify the Le.roy F. 

Greene State School Building Lease Purchase program to return 
the responsibility of funding new school facilities to the 
locals school districts, thereby limiting the State's 
financial role to ensuring equity and providing a s<^ sty net. 



2. The State Department of Education should convene a task force 
to determine advisory (rather than prescriptive) standards 
for adequate, modern school facilities that can be adopted by 
the State in place of the current minimum standards. 

3. The Governor and the Legislature should place a 
constitutional amendment before voters to modify the approval 
threshold of general obligation bonds in a manner consistent 
with the most cost-effective use of the bonds issued. 

4. The Governor and the Legislature should create a one-stop 
shopping system so that school districts have a single point 
of contact for school facility projects. 

5. the Governor and the Legislature shoi'M set workload 
parameters within which the State A^nitect could exercise 
independent authority to use school fees to hire retired 
employees to contract out for plan checking services. 

6. The Governor and the Legislature should require the Office of 
the State Architect to convene a panel to receive input and 
review interpretive guidelines and operating procedures. 

7. The State Architect should proceed with administrative 
changes to address the delays and inconsistencies he has 
identified in the school facilities plan check process. 

8. The Governor and the Legislature should establish an 
inspection process that would allow a 10-year waiver for 
school districts to use UBC Type I and Type II buildings as 
classroom space when enrollment projections exceed available 
or expected resources to meet those projections. 

9. The Governor and the Legislature should establish an 
inspection process that provides school districts with a 
permanent Field Act equivalency certificate for UBC Type I 
and Type II buildings that offer joint education 

oppor tun i t i es . 
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The Governor and the Legislature should augment the 
SspecSon budget of thl Office of the State Architect and 
Sve the office increased enforcement powers to deal with 
School structures and portables that are not in compliance 
with the Field Act. 

The Governor and the Legislature should extend the existing 
three-year waiver to a more reasonable time frame that would 
allow school districts to pursue realistic plans to eliminate 
the need to a waiver. 

12 . The Governor and the Legislature should modify the Naylor Act 
to require full market value pricing for sale of land for the 
ouroose of developing school facilities or, at the very 
leas?? give school districts an equal opportunity to purchase 
surplus land from other governmental entities at discounted 
prices. 

13. The Governor and the Legislature should abolish ^used-site 
penalties and requirements that discourage school districts 
from maximizing revenues from assets. 

14 The Governor and the Legislature should direct an appropriate 
state body to determine the added cost to school construction 
of public policies that dictate the use of prevailing wage 
and that set goals for minority /women enterprise 
participation . 

15. The Governor and the Legislature should enact legislation to 
allow students to attend school in any district when their 
neighborhood school is too crowded to allow them to attend. 

16. The Governor and the Legislature should create a task force 
to examine the deferred maintenance practices and make 
recommendations that will place future building upkeep 
efforts on a sound foundation. 
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IT'S ELEMENTARY! ELEMENTARY GRADES TASK FORCE REPORT, 
BILL HONIG, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

SACRAMENTO, 19 92 . 



Recommendations : 

Make a rich, meaning-centered, thinking curriculum the 
centerpiece of instruction for all students in all subject 
areas of the elementary grades. 

Begin curricular reform by mastering a single subject area. 
Reduce the amount of time spent on skill-based activities. 
Choose depth over coverage in teaching a subject. 
Schedule class work in longer blocks of time. 

Team teach and specialize, especially in the upper elementary 
grades. 

Extend the learning day with homework assignments consistent 
with the thinking curriculum. 

Use a variety of grouping strategies. 

Provide more collaborative learning opportunities. 

Intervene early to prevent learning problems, especially in 
reading fluency. 

Develop an academic support network to ensure that all 
students acquire important learnings the first time around. 

Use categorical resources to support the thinking curriculum. 

Avoid grade-level retention as an instructional strategy. 

Invest shrewdly in technology to help promote the thinking 
curriculum. 

Provide teachers access to the best thinking about curriculum 
and instructional practices. 

Make sure that teachers have adequate scheduled time for 
working together in professional collaborations at the school 
site. 

Support teacher professionalism with a classroom supply 
budget, secretarial help, and a well-equipped workplace. 




Aggressively recruit teachers from a diversity of ethnic 
backgrounds . 

Support new teachers. 

ss-ssi srsrassr 

curriculum. 

Define a set of performance standards for the elementary 
years. 

Assess .limited-English-proficient students' performance in 
the home language. 

Do not assign letter grades during the primary years. 

Develop a unifying vision of what the school is trying to 
accomplish. 

Use the vision of the school as a guide for action. 

Bond students to their schools by making them feel part of a 
caring community. 

Reach out to parents to solicit their active involvement in 
the education of their children. 

Systematically upgrade school plants statewide. 

Coordinate human services at the school site to ensure that 
the basic security needs of children are met. 

Enable the local school community to take the problem-solving 
initiative. 

Hold schools accountable for reaching agreed-on outcomes. 
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ABSTRACT 



This volume summarizes the conclusions of a study funded by the California legislature 
to conduct a comprehensive examination of programs for limited F.ngiftfr proficient 
(LEP) students. The study oners the following conclusions: 

L California public schools face a complex challenge of educating a rapidly growing 
number of language minority students. 

2. Schools choose different models for educating their LEP students in response to their 
demographic conditions and resources, and then devise strategies to adapt these models 
to their reality. 

3. Schools are developing educational and organizational innovations to address 
language minority issues, but they face severe resource limif rimt T and problems in 
implementing their programs. 

4. The cost of delivering instruction in classes for LEP students was about the same as 
the cost far mainstream classes, and program costs beyond the classroom were highest 
for ESL Pull-out and Double Immersion programs. Most funding for the cost of Hut^ 
for LEP students came from district general funds; funds for supplemental (or nog* 
direct classroom) services tor LEP children came from a variety of sources, rather than 
from a single, or solid, base of support 

5 * Mo$t LEP students in intermediate or senior nigh schools may not have access to the 
full curriculum that would enable them to graduate. 

6. California public schools do not have valid and ongoing assessments of the 
performance of students with limited proficiency in s^Kch Therefore, the state and the 
public cannot hold schools accountable for LEP students achieving high levels of 
performance. 

This volume recommends issues that state policy-makers should address to meet the 
challenge of fully educating California's language minority students. The 
recommendations are based on the premise that schools— with the state's active 
support — must develop a capacity to deal with linguistic and cultural diversity that is far 
greater than the resources and efforts currently associated with special programs for 
LEP students. Building such capacity will require a substantial investment. Cahfbr ma 
schools should view language minority students as pan of a diverse mainstream, not an 
issue separate from the more general striving for educational -"-H'turf The fol lo wing 
recommendations are proposed as steps to build capacity and begin incorporating the 
challenge of educating LEP students into the mainstream of public school policy asking. 
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^commendation 1: The state should estamish locaily-based ^^^^^ 
££Zion and provide appropriate staff development about what works for LEP 
students under different demographic conditions. 

Recommendation 2s Credentiaiing of ail teachers, including ^^^f" ^ 
ciLsroom teachers should incorporate reqiurements for trammg m assessing 
understanding, and capitalizing on cultural and linguistic diversity. 

Recommendation 3: Authentic and alternative ^^^^^^°^ mblt 
d^oped to bring LEP students into the state's accountability structure and to enable 
teachers to better diagnose the needs of LEP students. 

Recommendation 4: The sute should place a high priority on providing appropriate 
preschool for LEP children. 

Recommendation 5: The state should increase its investment in providing i resources for 
language minority students at both the elementary and secondary levels. 

Recommendation 6: The California Department of Education ^^^gS 
and researchers together to advance the state-of-the-art of providing effective ednational 
programs and services for LEP students at the secondary leveL 

Recommendation 7: Tne legislature should promote *y«eniic reform £ ^ 
high percentages of LEP students by providing supplemental funding for SB 1274, the 
restructuring demonstration program. 

Recommendation 8: The Legislature should increase the level of state 

review the current funding mechanisms, for programs and services for LEP students. 



SECOND TO NONE, A VISION OF THE NEW CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL, 
THE REPORT OF THE CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL TASK FORCE, 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 1992. 
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Vision of the Nev California High School 

Creating Curricular Paths to success. 

• Every student participates in the academic foundation 
A new curriculum is developed 

Teachers and students work in clusters to support 
student learning 

• Program majors lead to postsecondary options 
Students make choices 

More students than ever before have advanced learning 
opportunities 

Program majors keep options open 

• Every student has a plan 

Developing powerful teaching and learning. 

• Teachers are effective coaches 

• Students collaborate as active learners 

• Instructional materials and technology are better 
utilized 

Establishing a comprehensive accountability and assessment 
system. 

• Schools continuously assess student progress 

• Student assessment is outcome-based 

• Schools compile graduation portfolios 

• The California Department of Education and schools set 
targets 

• The administration supports assessment activities 

Providing comprehensive support for all students, including 
language-minority students and those at risk of failure. 

• Student support is an intrinsic part of the school 

• Students receive individual attention 

• The school is part of a network of community services 

• Academic support connects to the regular program 

• The high school is responsible for students' success 

• Stronger student assessment is crucial 

• Carefully designed "enabler" courses help students 
Gain key skills and knowledge 

• A quality curriculum and support are provided for 
language-minority students 

• The high school community provides extra instructional 
time 

Restructuring the school 

• Schools make major changes in their organizational 
structures 

Flexible use of time controlled by an 
interdisciplinary team of teachers 
Longer blocks of time for student work 
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- Time for emphasizing the academic foundations in 
qrades 9 and 10. 

• Facilities are organized by clusters 

Srsafciflg new rrnf ^^l QWi glW . established 

I T eacn™ve\he SS^JSpart to implement change 

I III concept of staff development is broadened 

. The district office changes its role 

I school staff has more control over resources 

I ?he entire educational community is involved 

rhartino * r.nnrse far reform 

• Beginning the discussion 

• Bringing schools together 

• Developing support materials 
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' „/K-12 
Education 
in California 



5.-3 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



COSTS AND CASUALTIES OF K-12 EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA, LITTLE 
HOOVER COMMISSION, JUKE 1991. 

Finding i. Current school funding methods prevent school 
districts from shifting priorities and allocating more money 
for instruction. 

Recommendation: To allow more flexibility in the 
decision-making of the districts and to further coordinate 
funding for special programs, the governor and the 
Legislature should allow additional block grant funding to 
local school districts. Such a block grant program must 
include sufficient safeguards to ensure that the funds 
ultimately accomplish the objectives of programs identified 
as being necessary in state statute. Furtner, revenues for 
the block grant program must be tied to the positive results 
from the districts' special programs. 

Finding 2. The collective bargaining process improperly 
controls how school districts spend the majority of general 
fund monies. 

Recommendation: The reduce the adverse fiscal effects of 
unsound agreements reached through collective bargaining at 
the district level, as well as to make the collective 
bargaining process more cost-efficient, the governor and the 
Legislature should require a study examining the feasibility 
of the establishment of a statewide council of recognized 
exclusive bargaining representatives to carry out the 
collective bargaining process with a joint council of school 
districts. The study should assume that the statewide 
councils would delegate local issues, including 
cost-of-living adjustments, to local employee representatives 
and districts for the negotiation of subsidiary agreements. 
In addition, recognizing that the state provides the majority 
of education funding, and to ensure uniform and fiscally 
sound agreements are reached, all agreements would be subject 
to the approval of the state Board of Education, the 
governing body of the state Department of Education. 

Recommendation: To allow districts greater flexibility in 
managing their costs, the governor and the Legislature should 
enact legislation to review the current parameters of what 
can be included in the collective bargaining process so as to 
identify areas that might be better removed from the realm of 
negotiations. Once these areas are identified, the governor 
and the Legislature should exclude them from the collective 
bargaining process. 

Recommendation: To provide an incentive for districts to 
scrutinize and minimize their costs associated with 
collective bargaining, the governor and the Legislature 
should make the statutory changes and, along with the people, 
.the constitutional changes necessary to limit tile aroount that 
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districts may be reimbursed for Mandated Cost Claims related 
to collective bargaining costs Districts shouldno : b.^ 
precluded from spending more ° n =°i 1 !~" h reimbursed for by 
should only be limited in what they ^ they . 

Xll"£& ad^itionl? collective bargaining csts from their 
unrestricted revenues. 

in addition, if. in the negotiation of a new contract.^ 

sr^s?^^^ 

S5£\£ Board. 

ass ji^sss/s as-.-sssaSLS-s^ 
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Recommendation: To avoid an increasing P«blem of district 

ovamnle if a budqet review committee is established ana « 

1 approval ^^^^^^2^^ is 

=omm!tte^s P propIsed bU bud,et, a orrre; h are an'alternative budget 
and approve it. 

r'SftSnlro^ 

;Aknt%Krrsr a n!Srdrand l =riteria 
Svliopea'w tnfsuperinlendent of Public Instruction the 
state Controller and the Director of the Department of 

dTe opment Vannua! budgets and the management of 
subsequent expenditures from that budget. 

-....„ . The state's dropout rate has exceeded 20 percent; 
current siatlsticff ail to reveal the total picture. 
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Recommendation: To account for the sizable number of students 
who drop out prior to the 10th grade, the department should 
implement its plan to collect dropout data for grades 7, 8 
and 9 beginning with the school year 1991-92 • 

Recommendation: To facilitate data collection on dropouts at 
all grade levels as well as the tracking of dropouts once 
they leave school, the governor and the Legislature should 
require the design and implementation of a statewide, 
student-level data base that will incorporate the use of 
standard student identification numbers, such as social 
security numbers* Once the data base has been established 
and reliable figures are generated for dropouts who 
eventually return to some form of formal education or pass a 
diploma equivalency test, the department should publish those 
figures along with the dropout rate. 

Recommendation: To ensure the accuracy of the dropout data 
in the California Basic Educational Data System, and thus the 
calculation of the dropout rate, the department should 
periodically review and confirm the accuracy of the dropout 
data sont to the department by school districts. 

Finding 5. If California fails to reduce the dropout rate, 
the state's economy will be severely affected. 

Recommendation: To effectively address the dropout problem, 
the Governor and the Legislature should support current 
successful efforts at dropout prevention and recovery, such 
as the SB 65 programs and the California Partnership 
Academies, so long as those efforts are directed at the 
aspects of the problem demanding the highest priority, such 
as the unique problems associated with Hispanic dropouts 
based on projected trends. In addition, to the extent 
possible, efforts aimed toward at-risk youth should be 
consolidated and coordinated to achieve the most efficient 
and effective use of limited education dollars. Finally, 
legislation should be enacted to provide sufficient resources 
to further the efforts of promising initiatives, such as the 
Every Student Succeeds initiative, that will effectively 
address the highest priorities of the dropout problem. 

Recommendation: Within existing resources, the department 
should continue its efforts to develop and implement 
initiatives that will substantially contribute to the 
alleviation of the dropout problem. In particular, given 
that population and dropout figures show Hispanics as having 
a high dropout rate while becoming the largest single ethnic 
or racial group in the state, the department's efforts should 
place special emphasis on the unique problem of Hispanic 
dropouts . 
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A Comprehensive Attack on the Problem 

What California needs is 

a comprehensive education reform plan thai is of suffi- 
cient scale to reach all school children, 
a sustained commitment to solving school problems, and 
highly visible leadership. 



A PACE Plan for California's Schools 

In order to meet the cnallenges, PACE proposes a ;en- point 

plan for revitalized education. 

Set goals for California's schools. The state needs a 
road map for schools. Citizens deserve to know what they 
will receive from their tax money; educators need to 
know what they are expected to accomplish: students 
need to know what they are expected to learn. 

In order to achieve consensus on a set of education 
goals, PACE proposes a Governor's Task Force on 
California education. TheTaskForce'sprincipaimission 
would be to specify the major goals California expects its 
schools to accomplish by the year 2000. The Task Force 
should be representative of the state 's citizens and should 
consult widely and hold public hearings. 

Once a set of educational goals has established new 
and highei standards for schools, public officials, edu- 
cators, pupils, and the general public must commit 
themselves to the fulfillment of these goals. In addition. 
Califomians will need to be informed regularly about 
progress in meeting these standards. 
Provide a "HeadStart" for all children. Thestaicmust 
maice it possible for every child, rich or poor, id benefit 
from schooling. It must build a system that wiii enable at 
least every 4-year-old, whose parents so desire, to attend 
prescnool. 

Break up bureaucracy. Some of California s school 
districts and some *>f its schools are too large. Too much 
ef fen is spent on communication and coordination, leaving 
too Utile time, money, and energy foreducation. What the 
state must do is openly acknowledge that individual 
schools are the most important organizational link to 
students. It isat the school site mat the state shouid center 
planning, direct resources, encourage instructors, de vel op 
leaders, and teach students. 

O 
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The way to empower schools and overcome inap- 
propriate bureaucracy is to declare the school the primary 
unit for management and begin directing financing to the 
school site. Schools should become responsible for their 
budgets and accountable to their parents. California can 
build a system whereby dollars flow to schools, decisions 
follow the dollai, responsibility flows to teachers and 
principals, and benefits flow to stuoents. 

• Create responsive and responsible schools. Too many 
scnooi reform efforts in California have been splintered, 
inconsistent, and unplanned. Moreover, they have not 
always been aimed in the right direction. To this point the 
notion of reform has been to pass another law, promote 
a new naie, require a new activity, complete another state- 
issued form, or enact another regulation. 

California must unleash, not punish, the creative 
potential of professional educators, pupils, and parents. 
The right way to encourage results is to agree upon 
desired outcomes and a way of measuring results, ask that 
those responsible draw up a plan for achieving these ends, 
and then let those responsible for action act 

PACE proposes to achieve this goal by expanding 
the planning grants available to local schools to encour- 
age cooperative effons by educators and parents. Each 
school should be expected to develop a comprehensive 
five-year plan for achieving state and local goals. These 
plans should build on the unusually thorough state cur- 
riculum frameworks. Unproductive and outmoded rules 
and regulations should be stripped away to permit schools 
topursuetheirplans. The state's roieshould be to provide 
advice and ensure high standards. 

• Coordinate social services for children. Many of the 
children most in need education are least prepared to 
benefit from it because of an array of economic, health, 
and social problems. The dominant institution in the life 
of students is the school yet most social services are the 
responsibility of other agencies. California needs to 
design a coordinated system for delivering non-educa- 
tion services to students, with the school as one of the 
centers of service delivery. 

• Enhance teacher expertise. California has been a na- 
tional leader in developing new curriculum concepts, but 
more staff development is needed if teachers are to be 
able to teach the new curriculum. The state has powerful 



Writing Project and the California Mathematics Project. 
These programs need to be sustained and expanded. 
Develop "smart" report cards. The consequences of 
doing well in school frequendy are not clear to students 
whoseekjobsatterhighschool. Studentssayr lioyer* 
seldom look at their report cards, and employers s 
report cards do not tell them anything. California nee 
to transform report cardsand high school diplomas so u 
employers can tell what students have studied and hi 
well they have done. Employers need to be encourag 
to use these newTepon cards when deciding wnom to h 
and what to pay them. 

Give households a choice. At present, only the nch c 
choose their scnools. Allowing all families a choice of 
educadonalstyiesandphilosophieswouldlikely improve 
both their own satisfaction with schooling and the overall 
quality of schools compeong for students. 

Expandingtherangeof choice amongpudiic schools 
would give households more options while preserving 
the public schools' role in building communities. 
. Restore local control through fair taxes. A measure of 
fiscal control must be restored to local school districts. 
Becauseof Proposiuon i3.educaU(»fundingmCalifonua 
is now controlled almost entirely by state officials, a shift 
that has contributed to bureauaanc bunding, higher 
costs, and loss of effectiveness in meeting locai education 
needs. Communities, by a majority vote, should be 
permitted to decide on limited property tax increases for 
education, to oe used specifically for construction or 
instruction. 

These funds should be distributed in a way which 
does not penalize property-poor districts nor unfairly 
reward the ncn. Devising such a "power equalizing" tax 
system isarelanvelysimplemanertechnicaily. Proposing 
it and seeing it through to fruition requires courage 
politically. 

. Apply new technology in schools. New technology 
changes our lives but seldom fundamentally affects our 
schools. The kinds of technology we now have are 
capable of stimulating a drastic change in the basic 
approach to classroom teaching. However, too UtUe 
attention is cunemly paid to developing comprehensive 



means for applying modern and future technology to 

change the classroom. 

The state should establish a California Center for 

Educational Technology — a joint venture between the 

sta te 's higher and lower educational institutions and the 
private sector— to provide the seed money and the lead- 
ership to adapt teamological advances for use in class- 
room instruction and in school operations. 



A Concluding Caveat 



There is no single answer to better schools, and no one-time 
only "fa." Policymakers, educators, parents, pupils, and the 
general publicmust be committed to a comprehensive plan ot 
action. All concerned must realize that this plan will need 
sustained support in order to have an opportunity for success. 
California must set its standards high and has every right 

to expect high results. Indeed, citizens roust demand results. 

keeping in mind that if the seeds are well tended, the eventual 

harvest will be bountiful. - 
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Remedying the 
Shortage of Teachers for 
Limited-English-Proficient 

Students 



Report to the Superintendent 
from 

The Task Force on Selected LEP Issues 



Executive 



More than 861,000 limited-English-proficieni (LEP) 
students arc enrolled in California's public schools, and 
the number is increasing daily. To educate these stu- 
dents to participate effectively in the mainstream econ- 
omy and become productive citizens, 22,365 appropri- 
ately trained bilingual and English language develop- 
ment teachers arc needed (see Table 1, column 8, in 
Appendix D). 

According to figures for the spring of 1990, approxi- 
mately 8,033 teachers hold bilingual credentials and 
certificates of competence, and approximately 3,897 
teachers hold English language development specialist 
certificates (sec Table 1, column 9, and Table 2, 
column 1, in Appendix D). An additional 6,957 teach- 
ers arc in bilingual in-service training programs, and 
7,220 arc in training programs for English language de- 
velopment specialists (see Table 4, column 4, and 
Table 2, column 3, in Appendix D). The total future 
supply of bilingual teachers is 14,990, consisting of the 
presently authorized 8,033 plus the 6,957 bilingual 
teachers in training. This figure falls short of lie 
number of bilingual teachers currently needed 

The lack of qualified staff and appropriate curaculum 
negatively affects the academic achievement among 
LEP students. The dropout rate for Hispanics from 
1985 through 1988 is 30.9 percent. (Figures from the 
California Department of Education's [CDEY Califor- 
nia Basic Educational Data System [CBEDS] for 1985 
through 1988 provided this information.) 

The failure to meet the increased demand for trained 
personnel capable of providing bilingual support or 
strategies for English language development :cr the 
LEP student population constitutes a staffing cnsis in 
the California school system. The current shortage of 
appropriately trained personnel is related to a lack of 
strategic planning for the instruction of a student popu- 
lation unlike any previously enrolled. Changing demo- 
graphics indicated a rise in the LEP student population 
as early as ten yean ago. During the ensuing years 
these changes were not systematically tracked 2nd 
analyzed for their effect on programs for teacner 
•preparation. The number of candidates entering teacher 



training programs in universities and colleges and in 
local school settings at that time and presently does not 
match the population growth of LEP students. 
Appointed in the spring of 1989, the Superintendent's 
Task Force on Selected LEP Issues examined the lack of 
foresight and problems related to the low representation 
of minorities in higher education and, particularly, in 
teacher preparation programs. These issues arc ad- 
dressed in this report. The recommendations to the 
superintendent in some instances are directed to related 
agencies such as the Commission on Teacher Crcden- 
tialing (CTQ, institutions of higher education (IHEs), 
and local school districts. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction can 
facilitate cooperation among the various agencies to 
carry out the recommendations that can be fulfilled 
immediately and to establish a time line for implement- 
ing those that require further development 
The task force's recommendations arc presented in the 
following categories: developing a statewide informa- 
tion campaign, improving the preparation of current 
teachers, training paraprofessionals, and developing a 
pool of teachers for LEP students. 

General Recommendations 
for Immediate Action 

The following are general recommendations: 

1 . The Superintendent should announce a state initiative 
(a statement of departmental actions) to meet the 
crisis, including a major public information campaign 
about the need for teachers of LEP students. Other 
actions would be related to: 

a. Developing legislation to create and expand 
resources for bilingual teacher training 

b. Redirecting or expanding existing resources 
for funding state staff development 

c. Developing and publishing departmental 
materials to inform potential teachers and the 
general public about bilingual teaching 

2. The Legislature should give priority to providing the 
financial support needed to train additional teachers 
quickly, to increase the number of and improve the 
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quality of teachers' training programs, and to 
institute a teachers' career ladder with financial 
incentives to keep teachers in the classroom. 

Recommendations for Improving the 
Preparation of Current Teachers 

The following recommendations deal with sources of 
funding and administrative procedures for improving 
the preparation of current teachers to instruct LEP 
students: 

3. Since all teachers in California have some LEP 
students in their classes, a California Language 
Minority Subject Matter Project (CLMP) should 
be established with funds from the California 
Department of Education (CDE) and Senate Bill 
1882, Morgan, Chapter 1362, 1988. The CLMP 
should be administered in the same way as are 
other subject-matter projects, such as language 
aits, history-social science, mathematics, science, 
and others. The CLMP should have three main 
aims: to work with the other subject-matter 
projects to disseminate information to all teachers 
about techniques and methods for providing in- 
struction to LEP students for learning content; to 
expand the number of bilingual teacher-training 
programs (BTTPs); and to ensure that HTTP trainers 
and students know and understand the content of the 
California curriculum guides and frameworks. 

4. CDE should ensure that schools and school districts 
receiving funds through Senate Bill 1882, 1988, use 
them for training programs in districts, especially for 
teachers seeking certification as language develop- 
ment specialists (LDS). 

5. The Department of Education should collaborate 
with teachers' unions and local educational agencies 
(LEAs) to support legislation that provides pay 
differentials for fully qualified teachers of LEP 
students. 

Recommendations for Training 
Paraprofessionals 

The following recommendations focus on ways to 
enable paraprofessionals to become teachers of LEP 
students: 

6. LEAs, IHEs, and the CDE should cooperate to help 
paraprofessionals become credentialed teachers. 



7. LEAs and the CDE should stabilize wage scales and 
benefits for paraprofessionals. 

8. Financial incentives should be offered to paraprofes- 
sionals undertaking training for credentials. 

9. IHEs and LEAs should work out flexible arrange- 
ments to enable paraprofessionals to meet academic 
requirements. 

Recommendations for Developing a Pool 
of Teachers for LEP Students 

Recommendations for the short xerm follow: 

10. The CDE, in collaboration with the CTC should 
review the California Basic Educational Skills Test 
(CBEST) to remove hurdles for teachers of LEP 
students. 

11. The CTC should develop a limited preliminary 
credential for teachers trained in foreign countries. 

1 2. The CDE and CTC should collaborate to provide 
consistent and complete information about the op- 
portunities in bilingual cross-cultural teaching for 
students in California and in other states. 

13. The CTC should consider establishing a limited 
specialty credential for teachers trained in foreign 
countries. 

Recommendations for the long term follow: 

14. IHEs and LEAs should cooperate on a long-term 
recruitment plan to attract former LEP students to 
bilingual cross-cultural teaching. 

15. Students should be offered financial incentives such 
as scholarships and forgiveness of loans if they 
become teachers of LEP students. 

1 6. The University of California (UC) and The Califor- 
nia State University (CSU) should receive additional 
funds if they increase the number of candidates for 
bilingual cross-cultural credentials and certificates 
for language development specialists. 

Providing an adequate supply of teachers of LEP stu- 
dents may fee possible if all these recommendations are 
followed in a combined strategy. But major efforts will 
be required to establish equal instructional opportuni- 
ties for all students. 

California's education, business, and political commu- 
nities must cooperate in immediate, far-sighted action 
to solve a crisis that threatens the prosperity of the state. 
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California's 
Workforce 
for the 
Year 2000: 

Improving Productivity by Expanding 
Opportunities for the Education and 
Training of Underserved Youth and Adults 



Report of the 

California Workforce Literacy Task Force 



November 1990 
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Executive Summary 



Productivity at work is the engine for economic growth, and literacy 
is the fuel that drives that engine. In an increasingly competitive 
international and national economy, California can no longer afford to 
underinvest in the skills development of that half of its adult citizens 
who are out-of-school but typically not college bound. These adults are 
likely to be below average in the skills of language, literacy, mathematics, 
reasoning, and problem solving, and for these reasons they are 
likely to be less productive than their more accomplished workmates. 

To meet the challenging needs of the State's present and 
future workforce, the Task Force strongly recommends 
that California's Legislature and Governor work 
together to 

promote awareness of the serious need facing 
the State for greater investments in the literacy skills 
development of our underserved youth and adult human 
resources; 

provide leadership to state government 
agencies, business and industry, community groups, and 
families to improve the education of underserved, 
traditionally non-college bound youth and adults; and 

produce a master plan for the workforce 
education and training of California's underserved youth 
and adults that addresses in an integrated manner the 
needs of the present adult workforce, the needs of youth 
transitioning from school to work, and the needs of 
pre-school and primary grades children for well 
educated parents who can prepare and assist them to be 
successful in school. 

A Life-Cycle, Intergenerational Perspective 

The Task Force approaches the improvement of workforce literacy *j J 
other skills for the next century with the understanding that a "quick-fix" 
will not work. Instead, an approach is needed that takes a long term view 
of the life cycle.Thus, our recommendations deal with (1) the current 
workforce of youth and adults who constitute three-quarters of the 
workforce of the year 2000; (2) teenagers who may be considering 
dropping out of school to enter the workforce, who may become teen 
parents, or who leave school intending to go directly into the world of 
work and do not anticipate going to college; and (3) pre-school and 
primary grade school children who will comprise the workforce of a 
generation from now. 



Increasing the 
productivity of 
California's 
workforce for 
the 21st century 
is the most 
important economic 
and social problem 
facing the state today. 
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The best "head 
start" for a child 
starts with the 
head of the family. 
A well educated 
parent is the best 
educational 
"intervention 
program" for a 
child. 



Over 40% of 
California's 
applicants/or 
military service 
in fiscal year 1989 
scored at the 8th 
grade level or 
below in literacy. 



While the Task Force is not concerned with public schoolrefonnper *. 
commendations are premised on the belief «^Sc^Rom 
program" for children is a well-educated parent ^^.^^^ 
this>mt of view, an investment in the education of adults can produce 
"double duty dollars" by improving the education of adula jwd the 
educability of their children. In this way, both the 
workplace and the productivity of the public schools may be increased. 

Findings and Recommendations of the Task Force 

The Task Force recommendations are based on a number offings from 
studies by Task Force members, papers ^^J^^SSir 
State government agencies and concerned citizens, wj*™**^^ 
hundreds of national reports, research papers, and PO^J^J^JL^* 
Task Force staff They are based on the belief that problems of worki orce 
ESSSSta intellectual skills development will be ^vercom by a 
sraegy that simultaneously deals with the ^^^SaSi of 
emerging workforce of youth leaving school, and the future worictorce 01 
children entering and participating in primary school. 

Need For A Master Plan for the Education and Training 
of Non-College Bound Youth and Adults 

Findings: 

More than half of California's youth and adults are not seeking 
higher education. 

An estimated seven million of Cahfornia's youth and adults age 
fifteen and older have educationally developed skills below the . 
ninth grade level, and many arc in need of English language 
training. 

State provided literacy programs cannot meet die present demands 
for services, yet a majority of those who could I beneft jfiom 
additional education are not being reached and of f those : whc > are 
served most drop out without increasing their skills to the ninth 
grade level. 

There are over a thousand adult education and training Program 
providers now operating in California in an uncoordinated and 
underevaluated manner. 

Unlike the Master Plan for Higher Education, there ^ no Master 
Plan for the education of non-college bound youth and adults in 
California that integrates the roles of government 
agencies; businesses and industries; workers unions; 
community-based organizations; library related services and the 
formal secondary and postsecondary institutions. 

100 
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Recommendation 1 : That the Legislature, in conjunction 
with the Governor, appoint a Commission, for a term of 
five years, to prepare a Master Plan for Workforce 
Education and Training of California's non-college 
bound youth and adults* 

The Master Plan should establish the foundation for the Governor and the 
Legislature to formulate effective policies and programs for lifelong 
education and training of California's non-college bound youth and adults 
well into the 21st Century. 

The Master Plan should integrate the roles of local, state and federal 
agencies, businesses and industries, labor, community-based 
organizations, public library services and the formal secondary and 
post-secondary educational institutions. In developing the Master Plan, 
the Commission should take into consideration any existing formal plans 
and programs of state agency providers. The following recommendations 
of the Task Force should be incorporated into the plan. 

Need to Adequately Fund the Delivery System 
for Adult Literacy Education and Training 

Findings: 

Most of the population in need of literacy and other cognitive 
skills development are not being reached and served by the current 
delivery system. Limited funds lead to many being turned away 
from programs. Among the reasons given for non-participation 
are failure to recognize a skills problem, fear of admitting a literacy 
problem at work, or embarassment. The demands of work and 
family may create barriers to participation. Negative attitudes 
about classroom learning, times and locations for learning are 
often reported. The perceived lack of any rewards or benefits offer 
little incentive for many in need of improving their skills. 

Current state policies limit the funding for adult education and restrict 
the opportunities for non-college bound youth and adults to obtain 
education and training. 

Recommendation 2 : That the Legislature remove the 
prohibition against offering of adult education by 
communities that now cannot do so because they did 
not have programs in place before Proposition 13; 
further that the Legislature provide additional funding 
for adult English-as-a-Second Language (ESL) and 
basic skills programs to realistically reflect the need for 
t hese services. 



In 1987 y some 
1100 literacy 
programs served 
less than one 
in seven of the 
millions of youth 
and adults who 
read below the 
ninth grade level 
Most left without 
achieving ninth 
grade skills. 
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Need for Incentives to Increase Workplace 
Education and Learning 



OfSOO applicants 

for work in a 

major defense contracting 

firm in San Diego, 

one in four read 

below the ninth grade 

level. 



Findings: 

Tne current adult education system does not include significant 
involvement of business and industry in workforce education and 
training for non-college bound youth and adults, yet the workplace 
is where most of those in need are found. 

Most California businesses provide few educational opportunities 
for workers below the management level. 

Many businesses and industries in California are now employing 
workers whose skills are below the ninth grade level and whose 
productivity is not as great as it should be. 

Many workers unions have members in need of additional training 
in job skills and intellectual skills developed through education 
(reading, writing, arithmetic, reasoning, problem solving). 

ppminmpnrtation 3 : That the Legislature adopt policies 
providing incentives for California employers, above a 
certain level of employment, to invest a minimum of one 
percent of employee payroll to establish a formal 
progr <n of education and training of non-management 
employees. 

In the case of small and medium sized businesses, where it is not feasible to 
establish individual programs, a training consortium might be formed. 
Included in employer training could be pre- or post-employment training ot 
deficient job applicants to raise their basic skills to acceptable levels. 

Need for Education and Training In The Public Sector 



Findings: 

State and local government agencies in California have failed to 
recognize and address the need for workforce education and training 
in public sector work-settings. 

The State, by its leadership and example, should encourage all local 
governmental agencies to adopt a system of education and training 
for their own workforce. 

ft frmmnpnriation 4 : That the Legislature and the 
Governor adopt policies to establish a system of basic 
skills training in state government to permit job 
applicants with basic skills deficiencies to qualify for 
entry level work, and provide continuing education to 
permit underqualified employees to attain the skills 
needed to move upward. 
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Need for Skills in English Language and Literacy: 

A California Priority for Adult Education and Training 

Findings: 

Many adult literacy learners in California's workplaces feel By the year 2000, 

discriminated against for speaking a language other than English, one in three of 
and they are reluctant to attend language and literacy classes for California's 
fear of reprisals by employers. working age 

population will 

Educators have not adequately determine'- the problems and effects be Latino or 
of proficiency in a native language in the learning of Asian. 
En giish-as-a- Second Language. 

Recommendation 5 : That the Legislature and Governor 
develop policies of non-discrimination against 
non-English speakers antf non-literates in the workplace 
and further that they pre de for research to further 
guide state policies regarding the development of 
English literacy among limited-English proficient adults, 
with attention to the effectiveness of native language 
literacy instruction on second language learning. 

Need to Use Technology To Enhance Adult Learning 

Findings: 

California has failed tc capitalize on the use of technology in adult 
education and training that could cost-effectively expand the 
capacity of the literacy delivery system. 

Many workplace literacy programs find that the use of computers 
motivates employees to participate in programs. 

Recommendation 6: That the Legislature incorporate the 
development and use of technology for adult workforce 
education into any State policies and legislation on the 
use of educational technology in California's education 
system. 

Need for Workforce Education in the Transition 
From School To Work 

Findings: 

California does not have a well articulated education program to 
assist in the transition from school to work for non-college bound 
youth. 
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Infants born into 
richly nourishing 
cultures of literacy, 
in homes where 
there are literate 
parents who use 
their literacy 
extensively, tend to 
grow literate to a 
large extent even 
before entering 
primary school. 



Many non-college bound youth and adults who do not have a high 
school diploma or the equivalent cannot take advantage 01 
California's apprenticeship program. 

pArnmm P ndation 7 : That the Legislature direct the 
Commission on the Master Plan for Workforce 
Education and Training to develop policies to increase 
the effectiveness of the transition from school to work 
by expanding the State's apprenticeship program. 

Need to Break The Cycles Of Marginal Literacy 
and Marginal Living 

Findings: 

Children's educational achievement in school is directly related to 
their parent's, and especially mother's, education level. 

Studies of pre-school and primary school compensatory education 
programs repeatedly emphasize the importance of parental 
involvement for the success of programs. 

In California, more money is spent on the children of the poor trying 
to compensate for the parent's lack of education than is spent 
on parental education to prevent children's school learning and 
adaptation problems. 

New federal laws are calling for integrating adult basic education 
with early childhood education and this calls for new educanon 
delivery systems and methods. 

RproTnmPnriation 8 : That the Legislature require at least 
10 percent of the over $1.13 billion that is spent by the 
State Department of Education's Compensatory 
Education Office and the Early Child Development 
Division be redirected to establish programs offering 
basic skills education for the parents of children who 
qualify for these two programs; further, that the 
Legislature require that where child care programs are 
provided by employers, consideration be given by these 
programs to providing funding for parent education at 
work sites. 

Need For Professionalism and Research-Based 
Knowledge In Workforce Education And Training 

Findings: 

There is no systematic higher education and training to produce 
professional adult educators and trainers for non-college bound 
youth and adults, many of whom may suffer from serious learning 
disabilities. 
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A critical need exists for research on adult learning and teaching 
methods that address the widely diverse needs of California's adult 
learners in workplace and other settings. 

Recommendation 9 : That the Legislature establish a 
network of field stations for action research and 
evaluation on adult education in association with 
campuses of the California State University and 
Community College system, oriented to developing 
information about California's workforce skills needs, 
abilities of the non-college bound workforce, and the 
development of improved methods of education and 
training for non-college bound youth and adults; further 
that the Legislature require the California State 
University and Community College systems to establish 
a formal program to educate and train a cadre of adult 
educators that can work with the spectrum of education, 
language, and learning needs of California's 
undereducated youth and adults. 

Need to Raise Awareness about the Literacy, Education, 
and Training Needs of Underserved Youth and Adults 

Finding: 

There is a general lack of awareness, knowledge and commitment 
among business, government and the general public in California 
regarding the problems of workforce literacy and the educational 
needs of underserved, typically non-coilege bound youth and adults. 

Recommendation in: That the Legislature and the 
Governor emphasize their commitment to workforce 
literacy by demonstrating leadership in promoting 
awareness of the personal and economic costs of the 
marginal literacy, poor education, and unmet training 
needs that limit the productivity of California's 
workforce. 



California Children 



California Families 
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EDUCATING MINORITY STUDENTS IN CALIFORNIA, 
DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



Assembly Office of Research 
April, 1990 

Finding 1. Gains have been made in the achievement of Black 
and Hispanic students since the implementation of education 
reform efforts five years ago. However, there continues to 
be a persistent and significant gap between the performance 
of white and Asian students and the performance of Black and 
Hispanic students in California public schools. The 
differences are extremely acute when comparing the 
performance of schools serving predominantly Black and/or 
Hispanic students with schools serving predominantly white 
students . 

Finding 2. Schools serving high percentages of Black and 
Hispanic students have significantly larger average 
enrollments than schools serving high percentages of white 
students. This is particularly true for Hispanic students at 
all grade levels. 

Recommendation: Policies for improving low-performing schools 
serving primarily Black and Hispanic students should consider 
reducing the size of the school unit. This can be 
accomplished by either designing smaller individual schools 
or considering the "school within a school" concept. 

Finding 3. Current practice statewide requires that fiscal 
data be collected using the school district as the unit of 
analysis rather than the individual school site.. Therefore, 
it is not possible to determine whether actual resource 
differences exist among schools serving primarily Black and 
Hispanic students as compared to schools serving primarily 
white students. 

Recommendation: Expenditure data should be collected so it is 
possible to determine per pupil expenditures by school site. 
The data to be collected should be standardized statewide, 
using expenditure categories which are easily understood by 
the public. The actual design of the school level data 
system should consider input from a group of local 
administrator and teacher groups and should examine models in 
use, or currently under consideration by, at least four 
states. School personnel at the school site level should 
receive training and assistance from the school district in 
order to ensure that data collection is uniform and does not 
pose an excessive burden on site personnel. 

Finding 4. No overwhelming quantitative data exist which 
demonstrates the factors contributing to the differences 
between the highest and lowest performing schools serving 
predominantly minority students. 
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Recommendation: Continued investigation is needed to assist 
schools serving minority students in identifying the critical 
factors involved in making significant improvements in 
student performance. A number of projects designed to assist 
such schools are currently underway. Issues, such as teacher 
collegiality, community support services, student 
participation levels, staff development, partnerships with 
private industry and institutions of higher education, 
decision-making models, and incentives for innovative 
strategies, should be considered when examining schools which 
are making significant improvements in minority student 
achievement . 
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Executive Summary 

At the national education summit in September 1989, the President and the nation's governors Issued 
a series of challenges to the educational community. To respond to these challenges, some 300 
Individuals representing the major groups driving California education reform-teachers, principals, 
superintendents, parents, students, school board members, legislators, business leaders, and 
community members-^-met in Sacramento on December 12-13, 1989. 

During the 1980s we ail worked hard to improve student performance, and our efforts are paying off. 
By any set of standards, we have made substantial progress in our schools. However, California 
educators are also acutely aware that we still have a long way to go to prepare our rapidly growing 
and diverse student body for the Increasingly demanding job market and to instill In our students 
strong democratic and ethical values. 

The California Education Summit: Meeting the Challenge, the Schools Respond was called for two 
principal reasons: 

* To begin the process of developing a consensus-a game plan for the I990s-on the next 
steps we should take in California to upgrade the schools; and 

* To reflect on our experience and identify those elements which would increase the chances of 
success in any forthcoming national efforts. 

We started the education summit with fundamental agreement on our goals as a state and* ration. 
These goals, once controversial and widely debated, are now generally accepted as the foundation of 
our reform efforts. We began with the premise that more of our students must :be educated to higher 
levels than ever before. For example, at least 25% of those student* who initially enterNghichool 
should earn a bachelor's degree; another 25% should earn an associate degree from a community 
college; and at least 40% should make a successful transition from school to wctk; thus reducing the 
dropout rate to under 10%. 

There was also overal agreement that to reach these goals, more of -our ^tudents^nost read/write, 
compute, communicate, and think at higher levels; and that to reach these higher levels we need to 
teach a thinking curriculum so that students become active learners, develop real understanding of 
fundamental concepts and ideas, and apply knowledge creatively. These ^principles are currantty 
reflected in the Callomia frameworks. 

What we addressed at the summit was how best to reach these lofty ideals-what we should keep, 
what we should buld on, and what we should change in assessment and accountably, staff 
development, team building and reorganization at the school site and district levels, teacher 
preparation, and strategies to help children and adults at risk. 

What implementation strategies should we pursue to further our improvement efforts? The seven 
groups at the summit were charged with answering that question. Each summit participant was 
assigned to one of these groups and the subjects addressed reflected those highlighted at the 
national education summit The key strategies ihat emerged from the group discussions included the 
following: 



Increasing Accountability and improving Assessment 

Develop a more comprehensive accountability system, including more substantive information about 
those students not going on to postsecondary education. 
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as well as to Identify chronic low performance. 

improve staff development for local school fiscal officers, concentrating on development of fiscal 
policy teams and involving information technology. 

Wop aod use poworfo/ aod-oZ-oourse axam/oators. Be the Golden Stat. Exam, which dnv. 
important improvements in school curricula. 

Enhancing the Curriculum 

/mprove assessment and develop performance standards to get a clear picture of what students 
know and can do and to set targets for student performance. 

DevB/op oetter instructional materials to reflect the best thinking in each discipline. 

Restructure the teaching profession, broadening the teacher's role to lndudepeer^chi^ and 
Sento^as well as developing and utilizing teacher-leaders to help Implement reforms- 

Improving High School Transitions 

Prowde all students a rigorous, sophisticated core curriculum to obtain necessary skills, knowledge, 
and values to maximize their options after graduation. 

increase the number of students who enroll in, and™* techeltfsdegree from four-year colleges 
and universities to 25% of those students who initially enter high school. 

Increase the number of students who enroll in, and receive an associate degree from, a community 
college to at least 25% of the students who initially enter high school. 

Increase the number of students who transition to work with skills that enable success :o 40% of the 
students who enter high school. 

deduce the number of entering high school students who drop out from the current 22% to under 
10%. 

Improving Adult Literacy 

Decrease adult illiteracy by 5% per year for each of the next 10 years, so that tr^literBte^adutt 
2535E. ^an compete in the work place, understand and function In our democracy, and enrich the 
aualltv of their lives. 
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Forge a bold partnership among key providers and those who need literacy skills to meet future 
challenges, coordinating regionally all public and private sector resources to meet pnority needs. 

Provide adequate resources to reduce adult illiteracy, removing current funding restrictions and 
encouraging the infusion of private sector resources. 

Demand federal recognition and support because the level of adult literacy in the United States is a 
national crisis. 

Organizing More Effective Services for Children, Youth, and Families At Risk 

Prevent students from becoming at-risk through prenatal care, parenting education, early intervention 
for infants at risk, preschool programs, and before- and after-school child care. 

Involve parents and provide support for the home to help break the cycle of poverty and dependency. 

Enhance community collaboration and delivery of comprehensive services, focusing on schools as the 
hub of services and using mandates, rewards, or penalties to motivate participation. 

Coordinate educational programs, especially categorical programs, providing programmatic flodbitty 
where schools and districts demonstrate high levels of student achievement 



Restructuring to Improve Student Performance 

Focus restructuring efforts on students, with districts and schools developing a clear vision of what It 
takes to improve student performance. 

Engage In long-range strategic planning. 

Involve teachers In restructuring, providing them time to focus their skills, knowledge, and expertise 
on the task of delivering a rich, thinking curriculum successfully to diverse students. 

Increase service orientation, flexibility, and accountability, and relax rules and regulations that impede 
schools' efforts to organize to improve student performance. 

Modify assessment practices, focusing on the new thinking, problem-solving curriculum. 



Improving Teacher Preparation and Recruitment 

Expand teacher recruitment to target minority individuals, encourage mid-career entrance into 
teaching, and provide incentives to keep outstanding teachers in the profession. 

Improve teacher preparation by enhancing field experience prior to crederttialing and upgrading the 
status of teacher preparation within higher education. 

Improve teacher Induction, retention, and assessment by creating an organized systematic, statewide 
process to support new teachers and assess of their competencies. 
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Enhancn professional development, expanding the teacher work year to allow for more staff 
oW*mert providing teachers opportunities to expand their roles, and restructunng the salary 

schedule to recognize increases in responsibilities and competence. 

Improve administrator credentialing and training to increase emphasis on curriculum and instructional 
leadership and providing ongoing professional development. 

These and other recommendations are discussed in the following seven working group reports. The 
document also contains State Superintendent of Public Instruction Bill Honig's introductory rntferial 
which helped set the summit's tone and structure. Finally, this document contains an alphabetical 
listing of summit participants. California Education Summit Background Papers, a volume to 
acSrffiany this document includes the initial background information each working group received, 
in addition to the keynote address delivered by Dr. Diane Raviteh, Professor of History, Columbia 
University. 

A videotape was made of portions of Superintendent Honig's opening address to the summit 
participants and the groups' presentations of the final recommendations. Copies of the videotape 
were supplied to every school and district 

While we have general agreement on the future direction of our educational reform efforts, farther 
progress wil depend on educators' creative abflities to adapt these general ideas to the specific 
realities at their schools and districts. We hope that the materials generated from the jsummlt will 
spark local discussion and planning regarding the next steps we need to take in our reform 
movement Working together we will be able to meet the challenges facing education in the 1990s 
and beyond. 
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method for reporting average daily attendance. The Commission's study resulted in the following 
findings: 

1. THE STATE'S GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE FOR EDUCATION IS NOT OPERATING AS 
STATUTORILY INTENDED 

Contrary to the legal description of the State's education governance structure, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is not operating at the direction of the State Board of 
Education. Instead, the Superintendent has assumed the role of policy maker and the State's 
schools are without the benefits associated with having a state board govern educational policy. 
This situation results from an inherent flaw in the governance structure itself, the Superintendent's 
control of the budget, ambiguity created by the State's statutes and Constitution, and the makeup 
of the Board. 

2. THE DEPARTMENT MAY BE CIRCUMVENTING THE STATE'S REGULATORY PROCESS 
THROUGH THE USE OF POLICY GUIDELINES 

State law requires that state agencies proceed through the State's regulatory process when 
prescribing actions based on the agencies' interpretations of statute. However, the State 
Department of Education frequently issues to schools and school districts various policy guidelines 
that appe*~ o be prescriptive In nature. If these guidelines are determined to be in the nature of 
regulation, then local education agencies will have been forced to comply with the Department's 
interpretations of state law without the benefit of public input and the legal scrutiny of the State's 
primary agency responsible for approving administrative regulations. 

3. THE STATE'S SYSTEM OF FUNDING CATEGORICAL PROGRAMS IS NEITHER 
EFFECTIVE NOR EFFICIENT 

In attempting to provide earmarked funding for programs designed to meet special 
educational needs, the State has created an extremely complex system that recognizes 80 different 
categorical programs funded from 86 sources totaling approximately $5.3 billion. However, the 
system does not link all program funding to identified needs and performance indicators. For 
example, some funds become "institutionalized" over time and do not follow students when they 
shift among districts. Further, the State's system of categorical funding does not allovv for an 
efficient coordination of all appropriate funds at the local level. As a consequence of the current 
system, the proliferation of specially funded programs has resulted in a duplication of services, 
curriculum fragmentation and Ineffective delivery of services. 

4. THE CATEGORICAL 'SUNSET LAWS' HAVE NOT BEEN WORKING AS STATUTORILY 
INTENDED 

Despite the statutory elimination of specific program requirements for certain categorical 
programs, the State Department of Education has imposed similar, if not more stringent, 
requirements on schools for the operation of the programs. The Department issued the 
requirements as guidelines to ensure that program goals are met. However, contrary to legislative 
intent, schools are denied flexibility in achieving the programs 1 original objectives. Consequently, 
the Department stifles the creativity and efficiency of local education agencies in accomplishing 
the initial objectives of the programs that were sunsetted. 
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5 . THE REORGANIZATION OF SOME SCHOOL DISTRICTS NEEDS TO BE CONSIDERED 

Recent data have indicated that there are potential efficiencies to be realized ^ough the 
. nlnn of some extremely small districts and the breakup of some extremely large districts. 
consol.dat.on of some V incentives, and the lack of analysis related to specific 

2S2 sSCCwch reorganizations from occurring In the State. As a 
fesuirexcessive administrative In* other overhead costs are incurred in some d.stncts. 



6. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF OFFICES OF EDUCATION BY COUNTY BOUNDARY IS 
INEFFICIENT AND DOES NOT MAXIMIZE SERVICE DELIVERY 

Otwatina as Intermediate agencies between the State and the local school districts, county 

offices of P 2 cation attended to coordinate services among the districts within each county. 

nndTth sCan zation however, many offices restrict their activities to county boundaries rather 
Under this orflWWMWJ nowe . y fferent counties ^ m {hQ amB 

than OP"**^ ^ fs o education are unable to realize the efficiencies 

SeS^n —tion of district efforts and the services delivery in those 
districts is not maximized. 

7. THE STATE'S SYSTEM FOR REPORTING ATTENDANCE IS INEFFICIENT AND DOES 
NOT ENCOURAGE ATTENDANCE 

As the foundation for the allocation of basic education revenues to school districts 
CaLfornfas attendance reporting system requires schools to identify those student who are 
overly excused and thus eligible for state aid. The attendance system re^i^ Mhoote to invest 
much time and effort ir. accounting for students who are not actually attending. Further, the 
curl System encourages schools to classify questionable absences as excused absences 
because Z thT otherwise potential loss in revenue to the schools. As a result more . emphasis is 
placed by schools on attendance procedures than on Increaslnq students attendance. 

In addressing these findings related to K-12 education in California, the Commission's report 
presents eight recommendations: 

The Governor and the Legislature should enact legislation to amend the Education Code 
so that approval authority for the State's proposed education budget is given specif.caHy 
to the State Board of Education. Such an amendment should make It clear that he 
Board's authority is superior to the authority of the State Department of Education over the 
proposed budget for the Board's activities as well as the activities of the Department. 

The Governor and the Legislature should enact legislation that would expressly prohibit the 
State Department of Education and/or the State Board of Education from Issuing any policy 
Guidelines or other documents that are defined as regulations under existing law The 
Recommended legislation would subject the Department and/or the Board to a reduction 
in Its/their administrative budget(s) If the Department and/or the Board i. found to have 
issued regulations as defined under existing law. 

The Governor and the Legislature should enact legislation that encourages the coordination 
of categorical funding at the local level by allowing the Inclusion of many more ex sting 
categorical programs under the School-Based Program Coordination Act. The legislation 
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The K-12 education system in California, which serves over 5 billion students, is funded by 
approximately $23.4 billion from state, local and federa 1 governments. Of this total, the State will 
provide approximately $15.81 billion (67.6 percent), local funding will account for about S5.64 billion 
(25.0 percent), and the remaining $1.75 billion (7.4 percent) will come from the federal government. 

The governance structure at the state level consists of a part-time State Board of Education, 
appointed by the Governor with Senate confirmation, and the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
who is an elected const it utioul officer who directs the activities of the State Department of 
Education. Oniy 12 other states have a similar arrangement, although in one of the states the 
board is appointed by the legislature. Most states have governance structures in which 
administration of the school system flows from the board down to the chief. 

The forces of tax reform, equity, declining enrollments and special educational needs have 
molded the current school finance system since the early 1970's. Some of the major effects on 
education and the calculation of state funding came from the court, ballot initiatives and 
legislation. The major events affecting K-12 education include the Serrano v. Priest cases 
(requiring equalization in districts' base funding), Proposition 13 (which limited the amount of 
property taxes that could be levied by local government and had the effect of shifting the burden 
of school financing from local government to the State), Proposition 4 ( also known as the "Gann 
limit - , it placed a ceiling on state spending), Senate Bill 813 (the Stated comprehensive education 
reform package), and Proposition 98 (which established a constitutionally guaranteed minimum level 
of state funding for local school districts and community colleges). 

In general, education is funded through t vo primary methods. The core of educational 
funding in California is a system of allocating revenues to districts based on the districts' average 
daily attendance (ADA) of school children. Based on ADA, the State calculates each district's 
revenue limit, which is the amount of general purpose revenue that a school district is entitled to 
receive from state and local sources. Categorical program funding is in addition to base funding 
for the revenue limit and Is designed to provide funding for a particular program or type of student. 
Unlike the revenue limit, for the most part categorical funds must be separately accounted for and 
spent on designated purposes. For the fiscal year 1989-90, there are 80 categorical programs and 
approximately $5.3 billion in categorical funding. 

Administering the funds and services at the local level are 1,010 individual school districts 
and 58 county offices of education. Each of these entities supports an executive and 
administrative staff, and each is responsible for various functions such as accounting, budgeting, 
procurement and transportation. The districts vary greatly in size; Los Angeles Unified School 
District is the largest with over 570,000 ADA and Reservation Elementary School District is the 
smallest with an ADA of 10. 

In January 1989, the Little Hoover Commission began its study on K-12 education in 
California. The Commission focused on the effectiveness of the State's education governance 
structure, the equity and effectiveness of funding categorical programs, the potential reorganization 
of districts, the potential regionallzation of services delivery, and the efficiency of the States 
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should explicitly emphasize that target group students and instructional improvement needs 
must be met, and that the system for monitoring performance of this program be designed 
to validate compliance. 

Further the Governor and the Legislature should enact legislation that would allow schools 
to commingle categorical funds and general purpose revenues to the extent that federal law 
allows such commingling. After three years, the schools must demonstrate that 
achievement levels among compensatory education students have either increased over 
time, or are greater than the achievement levels of comparable students in other district 
schools. 

The Governor and the Legislature should enact legislation to base all appropriate categorical 
funding on indicators of need. To the extent possible, such Indicators should be found in 
district demographics that are updated annually by the districts and analyzed annually by 
the State Department of Education in reviewing and approving districts' application for 
funding. 

The Governor and the Legislature should enact legislation that would amend the "sunset 
laws' (Education Code Section 62000 et seq.) to explicitly prohibit the State Department of 
Education from restricting the local education agencies' flexibility in meeting the general 
requirements of the State's original program laws and federal statutes. 

The Governor and the Legislature should enact legislation to provide sufficient funding for 
the advisory commission authorized by Chapter 1229, Statutes of 1988, so that the 
commission can conduct a study of the feasibility of increased consolidation of school 
districts and recommend statutory revisions based upon the results of the study. The 
revisions should include fiscal and other incentives for the implementation of consolidations 
that are determined to be feasible. 

The Governor and the Legislature should enact legislation to require the advisory 
commission provided for under Chapter 1229, Statutes of 1988 to expand Its study to 
include a review of the activities of county offices of education and existing cooperative 
arrangements between districts and/or county offices of education. The legislation should 
require the commission to report to the Governor and the Legislature the results of its study 
and recommendations for statutory revisions no later than January 1, 1991, and should 
provide sufficient funding for a comprehensive study. 

The Governor and the Legislature should enact legislation that would revise the current 
attendance accounting procedures so that only actual attendance is counted toward ADA 
when determining base revenue limits, thereby eliminating the current process of verifying 
absences for apportionment purposes. Further, the legislation should encourage local 
education agencies to emphasize the importance of school attendance. 
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Principles of Effective Local Practirp 



We identified a set of four general principles that guided practice in 
situations where local educators are running "effective" programs to meet the 
educational needs of students with learning problems. These are: 

■ All activities—planning, bud geting, personnel decisions, servicp 
delivery—concerning t he problem learner population are directed 
first and foremost at improvin g educational services . We found that 
when school and district staff are driven first by student needs 
they are able to devise effective strategies to deal with problem 
learners, using both general fund and categorical program resources. 

■ Efforts designed to address the np eds of nrnhlem learners arp 
coordinated across programs, grades, and staff: problem learners arB 
the responsibility of the entire school. Prngram pTictices guided by 
a primary focus on students' educational needs require coordinated 
efforts in which program boundaries and staff labels mean less than 
school resources and staff capabilities. 

■ The three components of effective programs for problem learnprs 
served with special education resources-n rereferral . assessment, and 
in|£m ctlpn-are tiqht jj^aed. 0 ur findings suggest that pre" 
referral activities are most useful when they yield information that 
can be used for instructional purposes and that helps guide the 
forma assessment process. Similarly, assessment activities are most 
useful when they provide data that can be used in the instructional 
process. 

■ Praams for Problem learners should b e systematically planned . 
implemented, and evaluated . Although effective practices can result 
from the efforts of a concerned individual acting on his or her own 
effective programs in our sample sites tended to reflect the 
systematic efforts of staff throughout the school, actively supported 
by the school and district administration. 



Principles tn Guide State Policy 

Similarly, our findings point to a set of general principles that should 
guide future state efforts to support more effective local services for 
problem learners. These are: 

■ Resole contradictory signals . Teachers and administrators expressed 
confusion over state policy regarding appropriate services for 
problem learners-especially over the appropriate role of special 
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education resource programs. Local educators pointed out that the 
state's current focus on integrated services reflected in such 
legislation as AB 777 and SB 65 seems to run counter to the tradi- 
tional concern with compliance and separate programs. Given local 
educators' unclear perceptions of state policy, it is imperative that 
any new state initiatives be woven into a broader effort to send 
unambiguous messages to local districts and schools about the 
appropriate amount of integration between regular and categorical 
education programs. 

■ Involve re gular educators . State policies that are directed at 
improving the educational programs for problem learners should 
incorporate mechanisms that ensure the active involvement of regular 
educators as well as categorical program staff. Accordingly, it may 
be beneficial to involve state-level administrative staff from 
various departments/programs in the development of such policies and 
to use the resources of various state programs to fund the implementa- 
tion of these policies. 

■ Offer incentives, no t mandates . Teachers and administrators are 
committed to improving educational services for problem learners, but 
they are typically overworked. State mandates for changes in how 
they educate children can easily be interpreted as unwanted outside 
interference and calls for them to increase their workload. State 
policies that offer incentives (opportunities for training, small 
grants, professional recognition) to try out new programs and 
practices appeal to these educators' interests, provide rewards for 
staff who make the effort to participate, and can ultimately function 
as a more effective change agent than state mandates. 

■ Provide technical an d financial support . If the state is going to 
ask local educators to change how they serve problem learners, it 
will have to provide the requisite resources and support that such 
changes require. Local educators must be introduced to the proposed 
policy change and provided access to expertise. Local staff need 
training in implementing the new programs. In some cases, schools 
and districts may require some extra funds to maintain the new 
program. 

In summary, then, we expect that the most effective state policy will be 
grounded in an unambiguous message to local educators that offers specific 
incentives for school and district staff to further integrate categorical and 
regular program efforts to serve problem learners. Moreover, we believe that 
these incentives have to be followed up with ongoing technical and financial 
support. In the following sections, we describe specific recommendations 
based on these general principles. 
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Findings and Recommendations: Prere f erral Practices and student Study Teams 



We found wide variation in the extent to which schools carry out 
prereferral activities and in the nature of school -level student study teams. 
Although some local variation is always expected, our results suggest that 
schools that choose not to put SSTs in place may br sacrificing important 
benefits. SSTs can increase the appropriateness of referrals and reduce the 
total number of referrals to special education. Student study teams, 
especially in schools that heavily involve regular educators in the process, 
can also improve the appropriateness of services to problem learners, improve 
school communication and coordination, and provide support for regular 
teachers in working with students with learning problems. In large part, 
these benefits accrue because SSTs provide a structured time and place for 
professionals to come together to devise effective solutions to the problems 
students face in the schools. 

SSTs are costly endeavors, however, because they consume considerable 
staff time. In schools in our sample, an average of 60 students are referred 
to SSTs in a single year, and SST members spend approximately 498 hours on 
SST activities for these students. Salaries and benefits for this staff time 
cost approximately $15,225 per school. However, because SSTs in most schools 
in our sample reduce the number of referrals to special education, about 45% 
of these costs are offset by the savings in staff time spent on conducting 
assessments for students who are not likely to qualify for special education. 




Local Policy Re commendation? 

Because our findings suggest that prereferral activities are most 
effective when they are systematic and ongoing and when they bring together 
the skills and resources of the entire school under the leadership of the 
regular education program, we recommend that: 

■ Schools establish student study teams . Establish organized and 
ongoing teams of professionals representing different programs 
grades and strengths to address the needs of problem lea?ne?s 
throughout the school . We recommend that these teams have an 
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appointed leader who has the support of the school administration, 
and that the SST be charged with developing school policies and 
practices for dealing with the needs of problem learners in the 
regular classroom to the extent possible. 



State Policy Recommendations 



Because of their wide-ranging benefits to both students and instruc- 
tional staff , -we believe the state should actively encourage prereferral 
activity and SSTs. In particular, we think the state should: 



■ Clarify its commit ment to student study teams . The first step the 
state could take is to send a strong message about the importance of 
prereferral activity and the usefulness of SSTs or other mechanisms 
designed to ensure the effectiveness of prereferral activity. 

■ Ensure the availabi lity of training and technical support . The 
success of prereferral activity depends largely on training and 
technical support. Although the State Department of Education 
continues to sponsor SST training, it should consider other methods 
to ensure the availability of ongoing technical support for both 
special and regular educators. Training might be jointly sponsored 
by the Special Education and Instructional Support Services divisions 
of the State Department of Education. We estimate that the provision 
of training to 80% of the state's schools over a 10-year period would 
cost less than $400,000 annually. 

■ Consider providing other financ ial support . In addition to providing 
training to local districts, state policymakers should consider 
local-level incentives for implementing student study teams. For 
example, the state could provide a stipend to the chairperson of +he 
SST. Payment of one extra hour per week to the average teacher would 
cost a single school $978 annually. Compensation for SST partici- 
pants could be provided statewide or to selected schools through 
grants similar to those provided as a result of the state's SST/SIM 
grant from the U.S. Department of Education. 



Findings and Recommendations: Assessment 

We found less innovation across our sample schools' assessment 
activities than we did in the other components of the special education 
program. Most schools rely heavily on standardized tests, and psychologist 
and resource specialists play the predominant -oles. There are differences. 
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however, in the relative influence of psychologists and resource teachers and 
in the relative influence of district versus school policies. Also, school 
staff differ in their perceptions of the amount of testing required by law. 
This disagreement is reflected in the wide range of assessment costs across 
schools in our sample. Nevertheless, most schools invest considerable 
resources in conducting special education assessments. On average, 
assessments cost $523, accounting for more than one-fifth of the total- cost 
of the resource specialist program. 

In part, the investment in assessment appears to be made at the expense 
of direct instruction. In schools that devote considerable resources to 
assessment, resource specialists spend, on average, II hours per week less on 
direct instruction than those in schools with low-cost assessments. 

» 

Many resource specialists in our sample believe that the resources dedi- 
cated to assessments are disproportionate to the benefits. In particular, 
some educators questioned the efficiency of expending significant resources 
differentiating .,iong a set of problem learners, all of whom need assis- 
tance. Questions were also raised about the value of the typical assessment 
for fashioning an effective instructional response to students' needs. The 
reassessment process came in for particular criticism because it generally 
failed to offer teachers any new information. Finally, we found that a 
number of factors, such as the availability of alternative programs, can 
influence the eligibility determination :f problem learners (particularly 
"borderline" or "gray area" students) just as much as special education 
assessment data. 

The high cost of assessment (we estimate that nearly $85 million is 
spent annually on resource program assessments across the state), the 
widespread lack of agreement on the purccse of assessment activities, and the 
wide variation in methodologies and leve-s of effort raise questions about 
whether the investment in assessment is -oney well spent. The question such 
figures raise is not whether assessments should take place at all, but rather 
whether the benefits are sufficient to offset the costs for marginally 
impaired students. 
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Local Policy Recommendations 



We recognize that the policy issues related to the assessment process 
are more appropriately dealt with at the state level . Nevertheless, we 
believe there are steps district and school staff can take to improve the 
utility of the assessment of problem learners. 

■ District special education staff should work to integrate district 
assessment policies and practice with school -level efforts to address 
the needs of problem learners . We found that many of the problems in 
the assessment process reflect a disjuncture between district staff's 
beliefs and rules about "correct" assessment procedures and the needs 
of school instructional staff. Effective district-level assessment 
policy should provide school staff with clear guidance and assis- 
tance, while trying to mold the assessment process to the school - 
level needs. 

■ School -level assessment activities for problem learners should be 
airected explicitly at providing information needed in the 
instructional process . The high cost of assessment can be justified 
only if the process yields useful data beyond the determination that 
a student should be placed in a resource room. Potentially effective 
practices include increased use of curriculum-related assessment 
tasks, the use of diagnostic teaching techniques, and the simplifica- 
tion of the presentation of assessment data to teachers. 

■ Districts and schools should reexamine the purposes of the 
reassessment process . Reassessments too often represent little more 
than a routine compliance step, rarely yielding information that lead 
to a student's transitioning from one level of service to another. 

We suggest that districts and schools reexamine their reassessment 
process with a view toward making it more useful for instructional or 
other purposes. 



State Policy Recommendations 



The study suggests that the state might take a number of steps to 
improve the usefulness of assessments and reduce their costs. Generally, 
these recommendations involve providing better guidance to local educators. 
Specifically, we suggest that the state: 

a Clarify the role of regular educators in assessments . In spite of 
"legislative mandates for multidiscipl inary assessment teams, regular 
educators typically play a minimal role in assessments. Increased 
'nvolvement by regular educators could help focus the assessment 
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process on designing effective instructional strategies. We suggest 
then, that the state clarify how regular educators might best 
participate in the assessment process. 

■ Clarify that alternat ives to standardized tests are acceptable . 
Staff in our sample schools typically were unsure of the extent to 
which they could use assessment methods other than psychological and 
achievement tests. Yet, local educators were interested in findinq 
alternative mechanisms that would prove useful in designing instruc- 
tional programs and that could be used reliably with minority 
students. The state should further evaluate alternatives to the 

standard battery of tests" that many districts use to conduct assess- 
ments. If the state decides that there are appropriate alternatives 
it needs to communicate those to districts and schools. 

■ Provide guidance on appropriate lev els of assessment activity 
Educators' uncertainty as to what the state considers necessary to 
diagnose a learning disability is reflected in the variation in the 
amount of time and resources expended in different schools. Recent 
legislation (SB 2059) calls for an analysis of existing eligibility 
criteria regulations and guidelines for the identification of pupils 
as individuals with exceptional needs. We suggest that these tasks 
include a consideration of what constitutes a reasonable effort 
toward conducting a special education assessment that meets the 
spirit and intent of federal and state legislation. 

■ Clarify exit, criteria f or special erinratinn The state should 
provide more detailed guidelines concerning the criteria that are to 
be used to assess a stuaent's ability to transition from one level of 
special education service to another or to exit from special educa- 
tion, in many schools in our sample, the reassessment process is 
pro forma; relatively few students exited from the resource 
specialist program or were given a different placement. Statewide 
data suggest that transfers from one level of schooling to another 
have more to do with exiting from the resource specialist program 
than special education assessments. 

■ Fund demonstration projects . We suggest that the state begin taking 
active steps to explore alternative assessment strategies. The state 
couia select the most promising alternatives from the research and 
practice in other states and field test their cost-effectiveness 
section 7 of SB 2059 provides one mechanism for undertaking this' 

In making these recommendations, we recognize that the assessment 
process will always be constrained by the availability of appropriate 
services. Whatever assessment rrethods are used, there will be students who 
need special attention but do not qualify for special education. Without 
adequate alternatives, there will be pressures to serve these students in the 
resource specialist program. 
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findings and Policy Recommendations: Placement and Instruction 



In our examination of how schools provide instructional services to 
•-esource program students, we found that the three "models" (pullout, 
consultation, and the Strategies Intervention Model) are rarely alternatives 
m practice. Pullout and consultation are terms that help to define a 
continuum of services, ana almost every school we visited uses some combina- 
tion of the two. For its part, the strategies model typically requires both 
pullout services (students are given instruction in learning strategies apart 
from their regular education peers) and consultation (as specialists and 
classroom teachers work together to help the student apply those strategies 
in the regular education setting). 

We argue, then, that schools are usefully differentiated not by their 
service delivery model, but by the overall degree of integration of and 
coordination between special and regular education efforts to address the 
needs of problem learners. Moreover, our findings suggest that the specific 
method used by a particular teacher may be less important than the quality of 
those services. Resource specialists report that appropriate instructional 
support in a pullout setting is superior to poorly designed consultation 
services that minimize the specialist': ability to reach any students; a 
well-functioning program of consultation in which specialists and classroom 
teachers work together is superior to pullout services that may foster 
fragmentation in a child's day. 

The findings do suggest, however, that schools that have established 
more integrated programs are more likely to promote greater communication and 
cooperation among staff ana are more likely to have established a broad range 
of service delivery options, including consultation services. Schools with 
integrated programs are typically also able to serve a higher number of 
problem learners than schools with less integrated services. Ultimately, our 
findings suggest that schools are better off if they work to coordinate their 
various resources in an integratea effort to deal with problem learners. 
Such integration does not require the abolition of resource rooms--in fact, 
we found that most sites running integrated and coordinated programs offer a 
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eontmuu. of services to problem learners, including opportunities for both 
in-cless and pullout services. What integration does preclude is the 
establishment of separate school-level fiefdoms for different categorical 
programs in which staff paid fro. different sources work to maintain the 
integnty of their program at the expense of a coordinated assault on the 

difficulties faced by the school' < nmKi.. 1 

uj liik scnooi s problem learner population. 

Local Policy Bgejamgadalians, 



Our fmdings suggest that many schools and districts can do much more to 
nte r te and coordinate the services received by problem learners. Our 
first f„e recommendations address this issue of integration. Our last 
recommendation calls for further consideration of study skills curricula. 

regularly. Instructional n ?« M ' S .t do not communicate 
should be coordinated SmonS a?? ?hi '™J' ei " ent « on, and evaluation 
bility for the "tructkTo? ,» "" la,!i wn ° n °' d >"esponsi- 

coordlnated servJcel ?[ e "„ t, howS ""dl t! X T " e " eed , f ° r 
model or service setting. "owever, dictate the service delivery 

programs m which resource special lltt lu v \ nun 5 er of , eff ect1ve 
team teaching, Mdellng effStfie illUS-P br ? ader roles ' deluding 
classroom teachers e ™^^ for 
designing and monitoring ins??uc??onlf nlJ 0 cl * ssroom teachers in 
and participating on d " f P sE^V"* 1 ? learners ' 
better use of the soe i k ' t l- , efforts might make 

ties for collaboraJive team efflrtl J** 1 - 1 ' T^ 1 " 9 more °PP°rtuni- 

include provisions for tK \ n ll° ? ny such effort s have to 

the ^^"^^^jy^ °ther duties, such as 

" fn nlr- 

iu i iMfflffite- Joint fun ^ ng ?e?ers\S ih. nr^t"" 1^ ^^ 
specialists salary is pa d f?om two oV tLl n CUC * by which a 
Such arrangements can fa ?1tI2 soeciafist ?"°? c r ? n " n ? tic so " r «s. 
For example, a resource specialist ,V sm,n 8 new roles - 
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. Schools and districts should maintain a continuum of service options 
for problem learners . A range of placement and service options 
offers students with different learning problems alternative 
services, facilitates small transitions for students attempting to 
spend an increased percentage of their day in the regular classroom, 
and increases the likelihood of regular and special education inter- 
action. This continuum might include short-term tutorial services, 
in-class placement with instructional aide support, in-class place- 
ment with a modified program monitored by the resource specialist, 
and placement in the resource room for one or two periods per day 
with direct instructional assistance from a specialist. 

, Schools should make efforts to design ins tructional programs that 
make it possibly to decrease the amount of t ime resource program 
students spend outside their regular classroom . Eventually, all 
resource program students have to transition back into regular 
classrooms, or ultimately into the real world. Thus, although segre- 
gated pullout services may be justified in the short term, if a 
school adopts the general principle that problem learners are the 
responsibility of the entire school, the solution is not long-term 
separation from the regular program nut broadening the scope of the 
regular program to better meet the needs of students with a range of 
abilities (e.g., ensuring that regular classrooms are appropriately 
modified or problem learners are provided adequate support systems). 

B Secondary schools should consider adopting a learning-strategies- 
based curriculum . Our study was not sufficiently focused on the 
Strategies Intervention Model to endorse unequivocally the teaching 
of learning strategies in secondary resource programs. Nevertheless > 
a significant subset of the schools we visited that had adopted the 
Strategies Intervention Model were aole to provide evidence of real 
academic gains. The strategies model also places emphasis on 
coordination and collaborative efforts. 



State Policy Recommendations 



Local efforts to foster more integratea programs depend in part on 
state-level encouragement and assistance, here, we outline a number of steps 
the state should consider if it wishes to foster more integrated programs at 
the local level . 



Encourage Integrated Service Within the Current Legal Framework --Our 
first set of recommendations, which focus on steps the state can take to 
encourage more integrated services, are designed to be implemented within the 
existing legal and fiscal framework: 



■ Beqgire that all segregated fe.o., pulloun instructional activitiP< 
for problem learners be considered a temporary status, li n ked to 
specific remediation gnaU Too often, segregated services for 
resource program students become institutionalized. We believe that 
the state could take a step toward remedying this pattern by making 
segregated services the exception rather than the predominant patter- 
of service. For example, the state could require that IEPs that caV 
for segregated services for RSP students delineate clear and short- 
term goals that can be achieved only in a separate setting, as well 
as a timeline for returning the student to the regular classroom. 

■ Specify the conditions under which resource specialists (and other 
categorically funded teachers) c an serve nnnidentif ied students . Ir 
a majority or our sample schools, specialists provided instructiona'. 
services to students not identified for the resource room program 
Such services varied significantly, but they were typically justifie- 
by specialists as "win-win" situations: resource program students 
were helped oy not being singled out as different, while nonidenti- 
fied problem learners received needed services. Some teachers 
believed sucn services were perfectly legal; others doubted that the. 
were allowaole under a strict reading of state law, but argued that ' 
they were necessary. Teachers need clarification concerning when 
services to nonidentified students are allowable. 

■ Encourage qistricts tn ioint-f.,id resource specialists . A clear 
signal from Sacramento that joint funding arrangements are appro- 
priate might facilitate lc~4l -level service coordination. 

■ Cpntinug to support staff development, activities that help resource 
specialists and classroom teachers to work mnre closely together 
Local educators need extensive technical assistance and ongoing 
training opportunities if they are to implement new methods of 
instructional delivery. In particular, we recommend that the state 
increase its support of training and assistance for the methods of 
teaching learning strategies at the secondary level and ways for 
specialists ;o act as resources or consultants to classroom teachers. 

Encourage More Integrated Servi ce Through r.hanoes in the Current Legal 
Irjffiework- -Another set of potentially promising policies would require 
changes in the current legal and fiscal framework. Because of the signifi- 
cance of such a step, we include the following set of policy changes as 
proposals for the state's consideration. The details of such changes would 
have to be developec by the state in coordination with various interest 
groups. We believe that these proposals provide a solid ground on which to 
begin such discussions. 
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Consider allowing for differential caseloads . Current funding 
arrangements provide little incentive for specialists to declassify 
students and no incentives to serve nonidentif ied problem learners. 
One option that might address these issues is to allow for 
differential caseloads. Such a plan might have the following 
characteristics: 

- All students identified for and placed in the resource program 
retain the right to the same services they currently receive. 

- The resource specialist's caseload cannot go above 28 identified 
resource program students. 

- If the resource specialist's caseload drops below 28 identified 
students, the specialist can serve nonidenti fied students up to 
the maximum of 28, counting nonidentif ied students at the rate 
of .5. 

Such a plan guarantees all identified students their legal rights 
to services; it ensures that a resource specialist is not forced to 
serve regular education students in addition to his or her present 
responsibilities; and it allows for greater service to problem 
"earners who are not identified for the resource program. As long as 
specialists kept thoir "full" caseload of 28 (e.g., 24 RSP students 
and 8 regular education students), their funding would not come, into 
jeopardy. 

Consid rv% the creation of a new category of resource specialists with 
broader school-level responsibilities . A second option is to create 
an additional category of specialist with greater freedom to consult 
with classroom teachers, review the progress of problem learners, and 
provide inservice training to classroom teachers. We could envision 
a new category with the following characteristics: 

- The specialist would have fewer direct instructional responsibili- 
ties for identified resource program students, serving a larger 
portion of these students by monitoring their progress and making 
suggestions to regular education teachers for classroom 
modifications. 

- The specialist would have a number of new responsibilities, 
including monitoring the progress of a small number (5 to 10) of 
nonidentified students; some administrative oversight for the 
provision of services to problem learners throughout the school; 
and carrying out staff development workshops for other teachers. 

- The specialist credential would require additional graduate work 
and the specialist's work year would be increased from 180 to 200 
days (requiring an increase in salary). 

The creation of such a category of "special i st 1 ' could be optional for 
schools and districts; some large schools might choose to have both a 
traditional resource teacher and a "specialist.'' The new specialist 
position would require significant resources ana effort, however. 
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A new credential might have to be developed. Moreover, if the new 
specialist s position included an extra month's work each year, this 
wouia require over $4,000 per specialist. Assuming that 10% of the 
current resource teachers would opt for a specialist credential, the 
statewide cost in salary and benefits alone would be close to S3 
million. The current shortage of specialists statewide, though, 
raises the question of feasibility for such an option at this time. 

■ Consider altering th Q me thod nf funding resource specialists . The 
only way districts and schools can receive money to fund a resource 
teacher is to identify, assess, and label a set of problem learners 
and maintain those students in the special education resource pro- 
gram. Lowering the number of students in the program creates a poten 
tial loss of funds; serving students not actually identified raises 
questions of improper use of supplementary categorical resources 
These factors tend to foster the development of more segregated 
programs at the school level. One proposal for addressing these 
problems would be to alter the basic funding arrangement altogether. 

We have in mind a policy that would change the way schools receive 
funds for resource program services and that would: 

- Provide all schools with a guarantee of supplemental resources to 
deal with their problem learner populations based on student 
enrollment, independent of how many students are labeled "RSP." 

- Be equitable for all districts through the use of standardized 
estimated costs of services for problem learners. 

- Increase flexibility in the use of these resources to meet the 
needs of all problem learners, while maintaining existinq 
guarantees to identified students. 

tin!: i fh a ? U rif reVi0US . pr0p0Sa ] S ' this alter "ative is based on an assump- 
bl !»}!fiw whs!T t ii' Uarant f eS t0 identified resource program students 
f 1 aind whlle blowing for increased flexibility where and when 
ocal educators oeen, it appropriate. This alternative differs radically 
in that it explicitly severs the ties between funding for resource 
program services and the identification and labeling of students. In 
short: sghoo s would he funded on the basis nf th,Tr 
ge nt, notnn the basis of the number of RSP stn^nTT 2-2 S ~ UL - 

inh2rfnt h °^; ba f d reS °^ C ! fundi "9 allocation has a number of 

inherent advantages If fully implemented, it would provide schools 
with generally equal resources to serve problem learners, and it would 
provide districts and schools with considerably more flexibility iT 
providing resource program services. Importantly, changinq the basis 
tor funding wou.d not change the requirements that local educators 
identify, assess, and l*bel students when warranted. It would however 
reduce pressure to identify and labe, students simply to be assured of 
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from schools that have turned around <Iee ?ask ?orce ZtJ. eachers 

large number of the state »e 1 nuae * - . * Ave /ears in a 

Qi rne srat e s lowest perrormmg schools. 

The task force findings and recommendations follow: 
I. Characteristics of Low-Performing Schools 

^S^S^^J^ ot ^ G ^ characteristics. Recent 
low-performing ^SS^iSfl^Sf ind * Cate that 

° SS 1 .^^ S6t l0W6r Standards -d expect less from, 

For example, fewer advaneSS ifSi 5 higher P erforn ^9 schools, 
and less'demanl^g JS^r^Sr^^'aSSS- ' ° ff6red ' 

age^fro^which Se" ^r^r^ 0 * CUrr f CUl - « a 
come to believe that thZv 2? result ' many students 

learn. A la?ge number Sf SSS« h % P 5° bleiB ~ that the ^ cann « 
drop out. JSSg SSS o tltTJl My ^ Up and 

esteem are seriously composed. Performance and self- 

Teachers who are less exoerie^ced than fKa :. 

performing schools, and more tlacherf wS E collea ^ es a * higher 
their areas of training or expertise? assignee outside of 

Less access to and participation in staff 

in, schools to improve curriculum and instruction 9 " helP " 

School ntanaoement catte^ns thsi- fail 

ing problems and act: 0 T ° nVOlVe 1 Staff in anal ^~ 

reflective; they do not ewaae^aff ^Dlarn^V" n0t Self " 
provement or designing school rlform erfSrX thIZW"^ 1 ^ 
poor use of the discretionary resources lhtl\r- V *? n ?, t0 make 
intended to imorove curr--uiL !n5 f are ava ilable and 

to hold students Ird plre"n?s ^nl^H?™" 10 "* The ^ also fa il 
attendance, approorLt' studer" Senior In/t^ 
students of ail assigned work? * ehavior ' and completion by 
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fi strained or counterproductive relationships with their district 
offices. Instead of providing targeted support and assistance , 
districts tend to make too many bureaucratic demands of these 
schools , diffusing the time and energy of local school staffs. 

0 School facilities that are inadequate, out-of-date or unsound; 
most of these schools also face serious overcrowding. 

- Patterns that isolate tnem from otner community resources , such 
as health care, counselling f or other social services that could 
address basic family needs and thus allow students to focus more 
attention on learning. 

While this is a long and troubling list of problems f the task force 
strongly believes th : there are solutions to these problems. Above 
all, improvement ir jontingent upon a serious commitment on the 
part of school staff to improve these schools. The basis of this 
commitment is a belief that all students can learn regardless of 
their economic status, race or ethnicity. 



II. Management and Teaching Staff Effectiveness 

The key to improvement is the effectiveness of the school f s manage- 
ment and teaching staff. Schools are collections of people — staff 
and students. The task force rejects the notion that student com- 
position alone determines student performance. School staff, and 
the support they receive from district staff, parents, and the com- 
munity at large, can turn a school around. (See examples, Appendix 
B "Schools on the Move*.) For this to happen, however, staffs., 
need: 

° To become confident that their students can achieve at higher 
levels, and that student achievement is best accomplished through 
rigorous classroom instruction for all students. 

0 Help in learning how to analyze — and analyzing— the strengths and 
weaknesses of their school, and in devising a dynamic plan for 
school iraprovemenr. Such a plan must look carefully at the 
indicators used to measure staff and student progress. 

0 Help in organizing for change, including strengthening school 
level leadership skills, creating school leadership teams, gain- 
ing support from staff, students and parents, and redirecting 
student energy and interest toward school goals. 

0 Help in carrying our change, including selecting priorities; 
keeping the focus on a rigorous curriculum, connecting with re- 
source people, training and materials; and making better use of 
existing resources. 

° Continuing assistance throughout the school improvement process, 
including constant monitoring and periodic reports of progress, 
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modifying the plan as needed, and maintaining high expectations 
for students and staff. 8 

III. A Plan For Action 

The problem of low-performing schools is serious enough to demand 
strong intervention, even outside intervention, if assistance is 
proviced over time and only limited progress is made. Recent^ 
^_ate policymakers and educators have procosed lifting control" from 
local school boards over schools that are experiencing academic 
failure. The task force concluded that outside intervenSoTindeed 
will be necessary if local efforts to build the capacity of such 

IT SiL fai i- ! At i sch ° o1 ^aff and school board meters 

at these schools should know that they will be held accountable for 

3ST»t?Sr£S^ greatly inCreaSC ^"unities^r 

onfv^I*.'?" 70 ! believes that outside intervention can be effective 
Si? *! 5 laSt J esort ' and °nly following a series of specific 
actions designed to improve schools within a three to five vear 
period The task force spent much of its time devising Tsoecific 
statewide strategy to help low-performing schools initiate and 
implement an improvement process. initiate and 

The Process 

The first step is to identify a team of practitioners talents 
educators whose experience includes helping to tSS I round ?o£- 
performmg schools. These school improvement consul ?fn?s should 
be given leaves of absence from their regular assignments to work 
with as many as five or six schools on a continuing™asif over I 
two to three year period, beginning in the summer of 1988. 

Based on their particular experiences and expertise t-ha ™n C „i 

° Year 1 : Assemble key administrative and instructional staff from 

the 1988-89 school year. The schoolwide studv will include a 
program quality review— a careful studv hv Jhl ZHi^ a 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the Y cSrre^ iSScSSS^ 

to obtain iSLTsr&iS ^SdSy^-^i-'-.s-ss; 

year training will cui-inate with the selec^on hi Ihm Shf f 

SSS i 2t2 f .^ d S'? lp T Sam ' b -adl? e representLive oT?ne 
school site staff, to cevelop a school improvement plan. 
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Year_2: Organize in the summer of 1989 an Institute for the 
School Site Leadership Teams, followed by intensive training of 
star f who have made a commitment to stay in these schools for the 
duration of the school improvement process. The first priority 
should be training in language arts, taraeted to the elementary, 
middle and secondary school levels as appropriate. Elementary 
schools that have already focused attention on language arts can 
proceed to mathematics and science; secondary schools can bring 
staff m each discipline together to do intensive work in response 
to the school improvement plan. School improvement consultants 
will play a key role by helping to identifv and utilize the best 
possible state and regional training, material and personnel 
resources and by sharing information on effective practices in 
California and elsewhere. The consultants will also bring to- 
9 eth ? r 9 r0U P s of schools undergoing the same improvement process, 
so that they may provide mutual support and problem-solving. Dur- 
ing year two, additional resources will be needed in the targeted 
schools to enable staff to have time for planning and intensive 
training. Off-site planning and visitations to exemolary schools 
will continue. " 1 

9 * ear 3 . ; Hold a refresher Institute for the School site Leadership 
Teams, so they may assess progress and gain renewed vigor. The 

SS™^ W i bS f oll °" ed ^ intensive training in mathematics, 
science, and social studies in response to school improvement 
priorities and targeted to elementary, middle and secondary 
schools as appropriate. Continue Year 2 activities as needed. 

The Substance 

The planning and change process at each school and district, and 
in each community, will differ depending upon local needs and pri- 
?™ Individuals and groups at all levels will need to work to 

improve the targeted schools. 



Districts 

—ffj^l P - J n f an f assistanc e- Schools can do much more with the 

I- ! PpCrt and assistance of districts. Districts must give 
thought to preparing a districtwide plan designed to support im- 
provement efforts in low-performing schools. Plans should include 
■«ELf° inSUre that qualit ^ staff development, material and per- 
iSentiffed°?^^h a n e dVai l able . to these schools to meet the needs 
diffii«i?2 S*! ? oi-ievel reviews, schools that are experiencing 
difficulty often look for a "cuick fix"; thev tend to believe that 
a prepackaged staff development or curricular program can Drovide 
no L a S SW6r ' SCh ? 01 ? that haVe turned a roundknow that thesis 
imDr«vL a nr er "' S ^° 01 TefOTm iS hard work ' Districts and school 
iSS^TS- cons " ltant s can assist low-performino schools by 
inhS i ? in9 an brokeri ng high quality services to support the 
school improvement effort. w 
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icHcoipm agiBi^^ ^^g^KH^gg^ify how 

ment objectives. However dist-T-i-t* «w«„ti Qecen " lne Q improve- 
substantial autonomy S5. S ^ n f ^ovISve a^KfS 

dictate specific 'programs or procedure! ^courage innovation nor 

Improvemen t of Schcol-Sia cri er Re'-tic-s r«nfi,'„ u 
central administra tion ana t-e scn ^lf^f; 1Ct between the 

achieving improvement aS^MctoSl^aSS LooaF%° bStaCle t0 
may need to focus on wavs to SiS toooY 2? ai £cno °l boards 

schools and the central dis^-c^o^I^?* llCtS betWeen local 
districts can provide t-I luonSt SSJ i ^"J 1011 ' S ° that schooi 
schools need to improve support ana assistance that local 



Considerat ion of Chances in Sch ool Personnel r n ^ u , 
teacners wh o Have cnosen to teach • ; fho?" • ? schools need 
who are unhappv about tSei? a^iam^n S scnools, not teachers 
short-term commitment tc S e liiS? ? ° r Wh ° haVe made °*±Y « 
prove, low- P erforSing school sho^M ro Yf» e ^ P^cess. ^la- 
in selecting and retaining teachers S„S ^ flexiiil ^y 
teachers should have a sav : u the Principal and the 
to their school, teachers anl ad^t^: teachers are assigned 
ted to the school refora L^ess^™?^ h^" Wh ° a " nCt coaaait - 
evaluations should insure thar ^f^ be reassigned. Personnel 
unwilling or unable to^Se^hLJ IS 8 " ^ admin "trators who are 
other work. hlgh "anaards are counselled to find 



Schools 



• Focus on Instruc tion. .- Qr ,- . 
^thTT Hstruction aT orccram A ?? ^Sd-?™ 18 ":! 1 * process wil1 be 
a rich, common core eur— u?u= nt ' S - need to be exposed to 

work together to make changed- *? i^«ES administrators should 
necessary, to assure student success I wSS Programming as 

success with the cora curriculum. 

High Expect ations for s*-cprr «, M „, 

teacKera- ileSa to conl^:^-^^^ - Administrators and 
students durinc claslrocn ^ce expectations to their 

ing process. ' dSsroca l «s-uction and throughout the school- 

" ^INmm^r, aSTir^SdS:?*? i-tructional staff 
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teachers can identify with these small school units as a sense of 
community is fostered and fewer students, are lost in the shuffle. 
In other schools, counselors are provided time to work directly 
with students in a classroom, small group or individual setting. 
Other schools depend upon parent and ccnsnunity volunteers to pro- 
vide students with much needed adult role models, advisors and 
advocates. 



Community Officials and State Policymakers 

Attention to the External Environment . The success of schools is 
not independent from the larger community. Crime and unemployment 
in the surrounding area impact the everyday operation of schools. 
These factors aiso influence student confidence in the belief 
that education can make any difference in their lives. State and 
local elected officials must intervene to insure that communities 
are safe and that employment is available to those who work hard 
to achieve. 

Coordination of Social Services . Schools have been asked to do 
far too much in recent years. School staff are expected to be 
nurses, counselors, probation officers, job placement special- 
ists and social workers, in addition to providing high quality 
instruction. It is impossible and inappropriate for schools to 
meet all of these demands? education, particularly for poor and 
minority students, is suffering as a result. Therefore, commun- 
ities, particularly those with low-performing schools, must con- 
sider ways to coordinate existing social services so that student 
and. parent needs are addressed and schools can get about the bus- 
iness of instruction. Schools can provide referrals, but regional 
entities should be strengthened or, in nearly all cases created 
to better plan and coordinate the provision of health, mental ~ 
health, and social services. State policymakers must lend their 
support to coordinated social services to insure both cost- and 
program-effectiveness . 

Effective Parent Involvement . The role of parents in the school 
improvement process should be reassessed. Recent research sug- 
gests that parents can be most effective when directly involved 
in supporting the education of their own children; e.g., reading 
regularly to and with their child, helping their child with home- 
work, discussing their child's progress with teachers. These 
efforts should be supported, along with parent involvement in 
setting overall school improvement objectives. Too many parent 
advisory groups diffuse energy and effectiveness. There should 
be no more than one parent group required by law for each school. 

Initiatives Aimed at Young Children, The aiguments for initia- 
tives aimed at younger children, for example, in the recent 
report of the Committee on Economic Development, are compelling. 
State and regional agencies should consider ways to create or 
augment pre- and postnatal care for high risk mothers and follow- 
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nL?™V nd devel °P m entai screening for infants; parentino edu- 
cation for motners and fathers; family health care and Nutri- 
tional guidance; and quality preschool and child care services 
wSL^ 66 " and four -y ear olds. This will help to insure tha? 
when they enter elementary school, students will be hefl^S 1„* 
aeveiopmentally ready to succeed in school? healthy and 

IV. Monitoring and Intervention 

I ted Cl i? Pr °f^ nt effcrts ? ust be carefully monitored and evalu- 

student and staf- aitanrflr.'o chart progress include: measures of 
student r?uano^*s?udeSt -tiff""" 6 "" ° f vanda1 """ measures of 

school ^^i^^^rss^rn^D^-aS' 

eSd^ance^^^^ ~ .„ 

information on student performance'^ t„2 nett le? Sh P ^ Vlde 

STSVE^? iZ^^Vrl ^r^cation. 

af!ord n time eStin9 h Pe J i0d ^ ^Vlllt S t^cndTaT ' to*" 
Programmes!" £lr " year f ° r -"oolwide study, plannxng'and 

The state must provide a statutory framework *nri 

"ear!? 'SS^ SC ?° 01 in P r -em,rt S^^tSSSFSLES'" 
Clearly, additional resources must be allne**-^ »«I pr °? ress * 

within these schools to suotort the intensive trllnl^t redlrected 
recommended by the task fore* *nZ Z+IZ. training and support 

resources are'ustd S'SuSS; a lT nc^^aV^e* that 
lar and instructional school nmor^c s £PP-Lant, the core curricu- 
should provide subS?an??a? -lSSiliJv .nT^V^' the state 
tncts to consolidate ^sources *n"r iL 1°°^ ■ schools «nd dis- 
and to use resourced as ?°ey seelit SCh001 in * roveme ^ ««ort. 

The state should insure "-hat local c^k^i *t ^ • 

have the resources ltd assistance rlcessarv ^" CtS ' and s P h ° o1 ^ 
improvement process prooosed by the task fL~ r7 ° Ut the sch ° o1 
any intervention. Schooll^ha? demonstrate SaSf}?* ^ and dUring 
enabling underachieving students SJ succeea JhSSl ^ ?ro * ress . in 
ana rewarded I* a ff P r - 5UCC « a should be recognized 

years-school imprint ^ir^^^^!^?" ««• 
venticn in low-performing schools win be necesHrv ^ J T**" 
should allow for *he oover-jn^ t 7 » e cessary. State law 

the hands o? an experience^ ^ practitxon.r 1 dlStricts to ^ placed in 

that the steps needed tl ??o?ovriow-Serfo™inr eS H ar T' t0 insUre 
out. • e low Performing schools are carried 
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APPENDIX C 



SUMMARY OF REPORT 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



SETTING EDUCATIONAL GOALS AND STANDARDS 



1. The Commission recommends that legislation be enacted to require the State Board of 
Education to establish a representative statewide task force of educators parents faSL* 
£?f£ f ,t ^ r 18 Ci 5 enS t0 identif V Statements of desired «oeSta fa 

of Cahfonuas K-12 educational system, including noncourse specific reoiSrements fmeh * 
cmzensmp demonstrating a concern for others, and a conmutnint to dSSht; 
hese expectancies have oeen identified, grade-level standards should be esSed^ead m 
the achievement of those expectancies, i Page 5) ^ 10 ieaa t0 

2. The Commission recommends that the State Department of Education develop curriculum 

De required to review ana approve the puns. (Page 7) 's«^*uuu, 
4 ' JwST^ ree ?™ lds ^ at a Pontage of the discretionarv State funds now available 

5. The Commission recommends that the State Dpnartmont ~t c-j. ^ 

the State Board of Education the De™!n7 !? ^ °* Education, in conjunction with 

of district (Page^ " ^ ^ ae « uate ^serve expectancy levels for various sizes 

6. The Commission recommends that the Denartmpnt nf u 

purpose of all data requests and eiinunare SS?S dumfcatf nth.. 6 ? reVieW *» 

questionable value in relation to the cost * X^SgS! ^ * " ° f 

" Sat S^Dena^Zt^F^ f dkWcts «» mui ^ ear ^ai planning and 

f^ rn^ar 0 ^™ consultants to develop £2 

accommodate differences ufrl-pe <izt and ^ educatl0n 11 a ?encies. The plans should 

population served. (Page 11? WeU 35 make " u P of the stu <ient 

3. The Commission recommends that a base fundinz alloraHnn ™,^u) k j i j . 

force with representation from the iWrtr^? T? fa0n mo ^f 1 be developed by a task 
Legislative Analysts Office. ^oproonare Stive fadSK , Depamnent ° f Ed ™«™- 
pnncipai participants in K-12 education! £JTST P V COmnUttees - ^ other 

>. The Commission recommends that all srr.ooi district pro CT am funoW be annuallv adiusted bv 
:he same percentage cnange as determmea by a common Ciula^Page S) V 
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10. The Commission recommends that the current singie annual cost-of-living adjustment be 
replaced with dual adjustments: (1) a Base Program Maintenance Adjustment to cover costs 
of salary schedule maintenance and operating expense price increases; and (2)_a Salary and 
Benefit Increase Adjustment to cover salary and benefit enhancements. (Page 15) 

11. The Commission recommends that legislation be enacted to require the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, upon findings of a base revenue limit deficit, to continue to allocate base 
revenue limit apportionments at a rate which would provide full funding for thfe year to the 
ievei of the February estimates. In this event, the State would appropriate sufficient funds in 
the annual deficiency bill to fully fund any actual deficit in the State School Fund. (Page 16) 

12. The Commission recommends that funding for Small School District Transportation, Small 
Continuation High School start-up, Necessary Small Schools, and Meals for Needy Pupils be 
rolled into the base revenue limit. (Page 18) 

13. The Commission recommends that a revenue limit worksheet task force be convened by the 
State Department of Education for the purpose of making technical changes to simplify the 
revenue limit worksheet. (Page 18) 

14. The Commission recommends that a positive attendance system model be implemented on a 
statewide basis after the Department of Education reviews the . historical excused absence 
rate data. (Page 20) 

MONITORING AND ASSESSMENT 

15. The Commission recommends that legislation be enacted to require the State Department of 
Education, with approval of the State Board of Education, to develop a standardized 
statewide testing system which measures individual student competencies against the newly 
recommended statewide student performance standards at every grade level; is State and 
nationally normed; replaces local minimum proficiency tests; and provides for the timely 
reporting to schools of test results classified, among other ways, according to the sex, 
ethnicity, and socio-economic status of students. (Page 23) 

16. The Commission recommends that the Miller -Unruh Reading Basic Program be amended to 
allow locally determined instructional delivery methods. (Page 25) 

IT. The Commission recommends that the Administration continue to allow program statutory 
and regulatory provisions to sunset if the result might be increased local management 
authority. (Page 25) 

IS. The Commission recommends that the categorical program sunset statutes be amended to 
refocus the State's evaluation efforts on the allocation of funding, in contrast to the current 
emphasis on evaluating program delivery methods. (Page 26) 

19. The Commission recommends that the system of monitoring student performance be 
modified to provide for the measurement of outcomes against established standards for all 
students, including special categorical student populations. (Page 26) 

20. The Commission recommends that legislation be enacted to incorporate into the State and 
local school quality indicators, or into a similar monitoring system, annual standardized 
assessments of student progress in noncourse specific areas not measured by CAP, but 
included in the desired statewide expectations, as well as academic areas, i Page 28) 

21. The Commission recommends that legislation be enacted to require the State Department of 
Education to report CAP data in a manner which indicates each school's overall statewide 
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ranking and improvement rates, in addition to reporting bv comparison to other schools with 
similar student backgrounds. These school and student performance ratings should be 
provided annually to all parents and should reflect the performance of students and schools 
in comparison to other students and schools statewide. (Page 28) 

^ Th nr C , ommission recommends that legislation be enacted to provide criminal sanctions for 
willfully erroneous reporting or nmreporting of school crime statistics: to transfer the 
administrative responsibilities to ^ Department of Justice; to require a more timelv 
dissemination of the information to .„jai agencies: and co studv wavs for obtaining mere 
accurate information, such as comparing school suspension and expulsion reports. (Page 31) 

23. The Commission recommends that the Governor convene a task force to develop a model 
school safety assessment tool and that ' - Attorney General update vandalism materials and 
information to reflect new laws, codes, and technology. (Page 32) 

24. The Commission recommends that legislation be enacted to establish a California School 
i>aiety Institute to serve as a clearinghouse for materials, program models, legal research 
teaming, .consultation, and to provide research on designated school crime topics includine 
drug and alcohol information. (Page 33) 

25. The Cornmission recommends that legislation be adopted to provide the State Department 
ot Education with the authority to enforce the requirements of the Earlv Warning Systeir 
Enforcement authority could include reducing or withholding the salaries of or levy fines on 
those responsible for noncompliance with reporting requirements. (Page 35) 

26. The Commission recommends that the State Controllers Office develop meaningful fiscal 
indices for inclusion in local education agency audit euides along with instructions for 
auditors to summarize the fiscal health of the local agency in the annual audits. (Page 35) 

27. The Conimission recommends that auditors who do not comply with State instructions and 
audit standards be prohibited from performing future school district audits. (Page 36) 

STUDENTS, PARENTS, EDUCATORS, AND THE COMMUNITY 

28. The Cornmission recommends that legislation be enacted to require prospective teacher 
candidates pnor to their final year of college, to spend time observing a K-12 classroom 
pnor to taking subsequent teacher education credential classes. In addition, teacher 
candidates, in their fifth year, should be required, prior to completing coursework, to 
complete a residency teaching assignment under a mentor teacher. (Page 39) 

29. The Commission recommends that California begin extending its certificated staff year to 
allow additional nonteaching days beyond the regular school vear, with the provision that 
staff development fame not be taken at the expense of student classroom time. (Page 40) 

30. The Commission recommends that legislation be enacted to establish a Leadership Academv 
Program wluch uses the most successful California scnool principals to provide staff 
development to other principals, especially those from the States lowest performing schools 
to achieve high student learning success rates. (Page 42) 

31. The Cornmission recommends that the Governor initiate a "Governor's Leadership Fellows 
Program specifically for training leaders of low performing schools. (Page 42) 
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32. The Commission recommends, therefore, that a curriculum framework be developed and 
designed specifically to meet the needs of school business officials and that certification be 
required of all new school business officials. \ Page 43 ■ 

33. The Commission recommends that the Legislature hold hearings in order to clarify, and 
promulgate in legislation, the definition of the scope of collective bargaining so that the 
collective bargaining process will be equitable for all parties involved. (Page 45) 

34. The Commission recommends that public disclosure and public participation be required 
prior to the adoption of collective bargaining agreements and administrator compensation 
adjustments. (Page 47) 

35. The Commission recommends one of the following three options: 1) that the March 15th and 
May 15th layoff notice dates be repealed and local agencies be given the option to negotiate 
any alternative notice requirement: 2) that layoff notices be required by July 15th of each 
year, a time more closely allied with final State budget decisions; or 3) that timing 
requirements for layoff notices be subject to legislative hearings and possible statutory 
revision. (Page 48) 

36. The Commission recommends that legislation be enacted to establish procedures which 
provide for a more efficient and equitable process for dismissing incompetent teachers. 
(Page 49) 

37. The Commission recommends that school districts and the State adopt policies that promote 
intra-district open attendance, to provide greater parental choice their children's 
educational opportunities and to encourage schools to become more effective. (Page 54) 

38. The Commission recommends that all school be required to use a coordinated, 
comprehensive planning process for school programs. The process should involve parents, 
students, teachers, administrators and other local community members to ensure that all 
student learning needs are identified and the base educational program is provided to all. 
(Page 55) 

39. The Commission recommends that the number o: programs which may be coordinated 
under the School-Based Program Coordinanon Act oe increased. The Commission further 
recommends that the Department of Education, in its internal organization and operation, 
increase its efforts to deal with student needs in the context of coordinated planning and 
delivery and stress this approach in its dealings with iocal education agencies. /Page 56) 

40. The Commission believes, therefore, that scnool site planning should be entrusted to a single 
school site council, for only in that way can the needs of the individual be put into the 
context of the entire school environment. Existing councils should be integrated within a 
given perioc* of time to help eliminate the self-serving results which separate committees 
produce. (Page 56) 

41. The Commission recommends that school and law enforcement cooperative programs as now 
administered throueh the Department c: Justice 2nd the Department of Education be 
supported and expanded. Furthermore, the Commission recommends that programs such as 
student responsibility models, conflict resolution and peer mediation, interagency 
cooperation, community involvement, and public /private partnerships have a higher priority 
among the progrfjms of the appropriate Stale and local agencies. (Page 57) 

42. The Commission recommends that the Office of Criminal Justice Planning or the Office of 
Emergency Services establish an on-call f rate emergency response team for assisting schools 
with trauma resulting from major violent acis. 'Page 58) 
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EFFICIENCY IN PROGRAM AND SERVICE DELIVERY 



43. The Commission recommends that the role of the State be redefined from one of prescribing 
specific methods for program delivery and assessment to one of setting broad policy 
direction and monitoring effectiveness in terms of outcomes measured aeainst defined 
quality indicators. (Page 60) 

44. The Commission recommends that relevant State statutes and regulations be revised to 
reflect an assumption that if a target population exists at a school site, and if funds are 
provided to that site for the benefit of that population and are allocated to that population in 
the school site plan, that the expenditure of such funds does, in fact, benefit the target 
population. (Page 63) 

45. The Co mmiss ion recommends that separate State categorical aid appropriations and 
programs for meeting special student needs be continued. (Page 64) 

46. The Commission recommends that the funding for the Foster Youth Services proeram be 
folded into the base revenue limits of the four districts now receiving funding. (Page 65) 

47. The Commission further recommends that the School Improvement Proeram, which offers 
the greatest opportunity to implement local management authority and school-community 
planning combined with program qualitv reviews, continue to be supported and expanded 
(Page 65) P 

48. The Commission recommends that the School-Based Program Coordination Act be amended 
at the earliest date to allow for the coordination of resources for the following additional 
programs: 

Adult Education 

Continuing Education 

Independent Study 

Opportunity Schools and Programs 

Regional Occupational Centers /Programs 

Work Experience Program 

Native American Indian Education 

Tenth Grade Counseling 

9-12 Instructional Materials 

(Page 65) 

49. The Commission recommends that the Administration continue to pursue equicy m the costs 
of child care services offered in Department of Education administered programs in contrast 
to privately funded services licensed by the State. The Commission further recommends that 
a prohibition be placed on the use of non-child care and development school svstem funding 

>r school-run child care and development programs. (Page 67) 

50. The Commission recommends that State policies calling for the provision of the core 
curriculum for all students and for ensuring that categorical programs supplement or 
enhance the core curriculum be rnaimauiec. State statutes which set out statewide 
instruction related policies should be maintained. However, the process of waiving the 
requirements of such statutes should be delegated to school district governing boards for 
those statutes routinely waived by the State Board of Education. (Page 68 i 

51. The Commission recommends that class size reduction be a local option, to be used as 
deemed appropriate by school districts, rather than as an additional statewide mandate. 
(Page 70) 
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52. The Co mmiss ion recommends the consolidation and. where appropriate, the unification of 
school districts, and therefore recommends that legislation be enacted to direct the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to identify minimum and maximum school district sizes 
and optimum school district configurations and to propose an implementation plan to 
achieve statewide conformity. (Page 72) 

53. The Co mmiss ion recommends the development of a more efficient and effective 
intermediate unit structure to enhance education sendee delivery and avoid costly 
duplication. Therefore, the Commission recommends that legislation be enacted to direct the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to identify a more appropriate regional intermediate 
unit configuration for the K-12 educational system, and to develop an implementation plan, 
with State Board of Education approval, which will abolish the county offices of education' 
and creatt in their place intermediate regional offices of education. (Page 74) 

54. Therefore, the Commission recommends that the State Board of Education require the 
Department of Education to implement a region-based management information model. The 
Superintendent should make annual reports to the State Board, Governor, and Legislature 
for use in statewide policy development. (Page 74) 

55. The Co mmiss ion therefore recommends that legislation be enacted to expand State- 
supported preschool programs to accommodate, at a minimum, all students who are 
identified as being at-risk of future academic failure. (Page 76) 

56. The Commission, therefore, recommends that the State Department of Education provide 
funding for the development, piloting, and evaluation of promising model programs that 
make use of various instructional times and schedules to meet the differing learning needs of 
students. (Page 77) 

57. The Commission recommends that the State Educational Technology Committee make a 
concerted effort to review existing State and locally funded pilot educational technology 
projects and thoroughly evaluate the findings to determine the most effective ways to use 
educational technology to improve student learning. These findings should be made available 
to all school districts. (Page 78) 

58. The Commission therefore recommends that the State undertake a coordinated effort 
involving all the principal representatives of the various components of the K-12 education 
system to develop a single coordinated proposal for dealing with rising health insurance 
costs. A single unified proposal will improve ine chances of solving the problem to the 
satisfaction of those people involved. (Page 80 ) 

59. The Commission recommends that California negotiate with Federal agencies to adopt less 
restrictive regulations for the compensatory education program. The regulations should allow 
the use of all ECIA Chapter 1 funds on a "schoolwide project" basis; consider low student 
achievement as well as poverty in program targeting; and allow a longer phase-out of 
funding when student achievement improves. (Page 80) 
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ASSISTANCE AND INTERVENTION 



60. The Commission recommends that the State Department of Education establish an 
Educational Incentives Repository, which would catalog information on local incentive 
programs in operation in California and other states and make the information widely 
available to schools and school districts. (Page 86) 

6 1 The Commission recommends that the State establish a two- tier district accountability and 
school performance incentive program that would recognize districts that attain specified 
fiscal and management objectives and reward schools that meet goals of improvement or 
high achievement in certain educational quality indicators. (Page 87) 

62. The Commission recommends that legislation be enacted to require children of families who 
receive Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) benefits to attend school as a 
condition of receiving the full AFDC payment, subject to due process protection and social 
services assistance. (Page 90) 

63. The Commission recommends that legislation be enacted to require adequate student 
attendance and a grade point average acceptable for high school graduation as conditions of 
receiving a California driver s license prior to the age of eighteen. (Page 90) 

64. The Commission recommends that the State of California provide a tax credit to encourage 
parents and guardians to participate in and successfully complete courses which demonstrate 
effective child rearing practices and include activities and techniques that parents can use to 
assist their children to succeed in school. (Page 92 j 

65. Legislation should therefore be enacted to provide a tax incentive to businesses tnat allow 
employees to spend time in their children's classroom or to participate in their children s 
school activities for a full day at least twice annually at no loss in salary to the employee. 
(Page 92) 

66. The Commission recommends that the State statutorily establish a three-phase assistance and 
intervention process for local education agencies which fail to meet minimum fiscal 
management standards or minimum educational standards for students in one or more of 
their schools. Precise standards governing and triggering intervention should be adopted by 
the State Board of Education, with advice and assistance from representative task forces. 
(Page 92) 

67. The Commission recommends that legislation be enacted authorizing a State-appointed fiscal 
trustee to petition the appropriate court to suspend specific fiscal provisions of any district 
contract if the provisions would significantly impair the ability of the district to meet its 
financial and educational obligations. (Page 95) 

68. The Commission recommends that specific statutory authority be granted to a district during 
Phase II intervention and to a trustee appointed during Phase III intervention, allowing for 
the temporary termination of educational services, reassignment of staff, and subsequent 
reopening with new staff. (Page 97) 

69. The Commission recommends that principal /teaching teams in low performing school'* be 
required to receive assistance from a "Governor s Leadership Academy" prior to any action 
being taken to place the school into academic receivership. (Page 97) 
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Full Report 

Here They Com e: Ready or Not 

Report of the School Readiness Task Force 




Major Recommendations: 



2!L£iJ5 Stricts IMMEDIATELY examine how their current 
kindergarten programs would benefit from an integrated 
experiential curriculum An integrated program maximizes the 
opportunity for each child to participate in act iSiSes at 
kindeSa^n^r 1 ^ F ° r e™* 1 *' * child who enters 
alvtn ^E25,,«S eady reading at a second grade level should be 
given opportunities to expand his/her knowledge of literattir-f 
Likewise a child who enters kindergarten uSable to idS?J?J 
«£ 6r V hOUld given °PP°rtunitiIs to learn at his/Sr own 
rate. An age-appropriate and developmentally appropriate 

exa^o^ocL^r 9 ^ rGlieS °nmanipuSt??S? P f S 
SdEiTnJ ^S?! 3 a b f lanced approach to skill-specific 
iXS^ ThlS Can only happen when teachers adapt their 
Sffd™* a ? Pr ° a ?f? t0 ^ ^elopmental needs o? young 
children, in addition, the Task Force strongly believes fch*+ 
districts using intelligence or school readies tes?Ho^ 
SES"? or . exclusion ° f children in their f irlt f IrLl 

Planning for children age* four^oug^si^wSc^wm be 

* KhS?!! 91 ?^ experiential curriculum that is 
2?fJ 1 S ,Ial i a-d !° meet developmental needs of each 
child based on the National Association for Xe eaS2h«« 

iSr^A^He SS S6rVing Chilton Birth 

# ^ZLT^^nL^ 00d ^cation/child 

# smaller classes 

• planned articulation with prior and subsequent schooling 

5!£ f? ildren J e eligible to enter the program in the vear 
that they reach three years, nine months and will SJvTSL 
program in the year that they reach six vSIL t leave ^the 
This approach will give t22J?^«giSg"t 0 n ™ 
self-contained classrooms and mixed w££ag"e gr^pLgl^ 

That the program must meet the special needs of 
cultural diversity that charactered Ca"urornia chi^n 
including multiple opportunities for language inte«c£o£' 
rather than an inappropriate direct t*»«oh<«« interaction 
primary language tKt Ki^a^STS' ^ 
whi?f *' J°S5 pt * 1 ' an ? utiliz «d in learning basic concepts 

XtiJrtS rS? ? Me ^ Child is squiring EngUsh? The 

ultimate goal is academic success and proficiencv ?« 
without loss of proficiency in the homfJang^e? ^ 9llSh 
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• That the assessment of children will be developmentally 
appropriate. Assessments used by the teacher to plan 
individualized activities to maximize each child's progress 
must rely on teacher observations, supplemented by 
individualized testing only when necessary. 

• That appropriate developmental screening instruments will be 
used to identify children with exceptional needs who may need 
an enriched curriculum because they are so developmental!/ 
advanced or who may need special education and related 
services. All children with exceptional needs will be 
provided programs in a variety of age-appropriate 
environments. 

Implementation Recommendations: 

Appropriate Educational Programs for Four through Six Year Olds 
Integrative, Experiential, Age-Appropriate Curriculum 
Model Curriculum 

• SDE distribute NAEYC's Developmentally Appropriate Practice in 
Early Childhood Programs fore each administrator and teacher 
in public school programs for children ages four through six. 

• SDE purchase and distribute a new language arts, mathematics, 
fine arts, physical education, science, and history/ social 
science framework and model curriculum guide for each 
administrator and teacher in public school programs for 
children ages four through six. 

• SDE encourage optimum flexibility with the basic instructional 
materials list so that it consists of more manipulative 
(blocks, etc.) and other developmentally appropriate materials 
for children four through six, as outlined in the NAEYC 
practices and the SDE language arts, mathematics, and 
history/social sciences frameworks and model curriculum 
guides. These are not auxiliary but basis materials. There 
needs to be a person with expertise in child development /early 
childhood education on every curriculum commission. 

• SDE encourage districts to purchase manipulative and other 
developmentally appropriate materials directly from vendors 
using funds allocated for textbooks. 

Class Size and Adult: Child Ratio 

• SDE sponsor legislative action to provide a maximum 

adult: child ratio of 1:12, including one credentialed teacher 
trained in child development/early childhood education and one 
aide trained in child development/ early childhood education 
for every group of 24 children. 



Articulation 



• trfi^Z* 1 * ? n S oura S G districts to develop planned links in 
articulation between programs for four year olds, the earlv 
primary program, and the primary and intermediate grades of 
elementary school. * 

Cultural Diversity 

• SDE actively encourage districts to represent cultural 
diversity in staffing of programs for children four through 

• 2?L a ? tiVely encourage teacher training institutions and high 
school programs to recruit minority students for teachina in 
programs for children four through six. caching m 

• SDE actively encourage teacher training institutions to 
c^Sum? r ° f 1CienCy in langU ^ e and £i£cu£ural 

• The staff should include teachers who come from the nearbv 

25?5tf y SerVGd by ^ e progra * and who are racially Sf Y 
ethically representative of the children served and are 
sensitive to their linguistic differences? 

Children with Exceptional Needs 

• SDE encourage special education local plan areas (SELPAS1 to 
?£~ d ^ erV1 £ e 2 t0 ^virtual, with exLptioLrneeoT I ges 
three through five, immediately rather than by 1991 as 
authorized by state law AB 2666-87. Y 

• fS!fi?J education and related services be provided in 
individual, small and large groups, in a variety of typical 

ac^e*^ and ™* oppor?unftK 

• sssss^s^ s o Se ^r^;!^ 8 with 

Teacher Preparation and Training 

" f2^°f!r-f i n - serv ^f e training and technical assistance to 
a fSo? lstra J ors ' scho °l boards, teachers, and parents re- 
developmentally appropriate practices for children ages four 
through six, using NAEYC materials and SDE f rameworks and 
model curriculum guides. j.«meworjcs and 

• ?«^i a S» iVely enco !f rage teacher training institutions to 
^SZSlSgZiZ? BUltiple " SUbjeCtS —dential with early 
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• SDE actively encourage teacher training institutions to 
recruit minority students and to emphasize proficiency in 
another language and multicultural curriculum. 

• SDE actively encourage teacher training institutions to 
emphasize child development/ early childhood education for all 
elementary teachers. 

• SDE actively encourage teacher training institutions and the 
Commission on Teacher Credentialing to increase sponsorship of 
pre-service internship programs for teachers of children, ages 
four through six. 

• SDE encourage school site councils and administrators to 
allocate School Improvement Program (SIP) funds for child 
development/early childhood education training of teachers and 
aides currently teaching in programs for children ages five 
and six. 



• SDE sponsor legislative action to require that teachers of 
four through six year olds in the early primary programs in 
public school be credentialed teachers with child 
development/ early childhood education training. For those 
teachers who do not now have such training, it may be 
pre-service, in-service, or college courses. 

• SDE sponsor legislative action to make salary scales for 
programs for four year olds within public school districts 
comparable to K-12 programs based on training, credentials, 
and experience. 

• SDE sponsor legislative action to include the statutory COLA 
in programs for four year olds both within the public schools 
and private nonprofit programs. 

Full Day Programs 

• SDE should sponsor legislative action to provide an option to 
increas-3 duration of programs for children ages four through 
six to coincide with the hours of the primary school day in 
each district when the program includes developmentally 
appropriate activities throughout the day. 

School-Age Child Care 



SDE actively encourage districts to develop planned links in 
articulation between public school programs and neighborhood 
child care* services. 

Additional funding should be available to meet the child care 
needs of income eligible families. Whenever possible child 
care programs should serve both income eligible and fee payin< 
families. 
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diLJtS: a P 0110 * recommendation and issue guidelines to all 



DELIVERY 
New Programs 



types of activities: processes for the following 

o Sl^PSS"" at sch ° o1 «- "strict level 

o increasing instructional time 

J^oSftSSJh a^tSfvS^ ^ encies .to educate four 
applications would be SS™^ 9 f nt P rocess in which 
developed by toe DeotrXS? f V" basis of criteria 

recommlndatLS o? SI?repoS d °2SEfF ^ 

the lead in organizina sSS Sc hool districts should take 

Latchkey preSXS JlSbSSJ'S'SS ■ lon » the "nos of the 
Bill 303 (Robertii rn is?! 1985 as a re sult of Senate 
receive pil^Ld^^^itg^^^iot- -uJd 
received for the same glographic area SSrSL e « ual .»«it are 

proficient children childrei ^ X ^^'^ited-English- 
abused and negiecSd cSndreS) exce Pt^nal needs, or 
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• Provide funds for expanding child care and development 
services • 

New Facilities 

• Increase the current state school building aid square foot per 
pupil allowances to increase the space available for 
preschool, kindergarten , and child development programs. 

• Provide sufficient facilities funding for public schools that 
have the greatest unhoused °.ed in the early primary grades, 
particularly those with thigh concentrations or large number 
of at-risk children. 

Governance 

• SDE ensure that a governance unit within the K-12 structure 
for programs for children four through six include appropriate 
participation of the Child Development Division. 



PUBLIC MEDIA CAMPAIGN 

• SDE contract for the production of a media campaign for the 
public about developmental ly appropriate practices for 
children ages four through six. The following points, 
stressed differently for the different audiences, will be the 
center of the campaign: 

• Young children go through predictable stages of development 
which cannot be accelerated. 

• The child's stage of development predicts how that child sees 
and explains the world and events around him/her. 

• Children today, despite "Sesame Street" and other modern 
advantages, still need an appropriate developmental 
curriculum. 

• Four-through-six-year-old children learn best through 
purposeful play in a rich, stimulating, well-planned 
environment. This type of environment may best be 
demonstrated by narrated examples. 

• The goals and outcomes of a c^velopmentally appropriate 
program are not exclusively academic. 

• Programs stressing self-initiated learning and self-esteem 
have long-term benefits for students and society. 

• An understanding of child development/ early childhood 
education is essential for teachers and administrators at ail 
levels. 

• Parents and teachers are partners in the education of young 
children and are advocates for them. 

• School readiness assessments are not appropriate for placement 
of children. 
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The state Department of Education should contract out this 
campaign to a professional marketing agency. However, the 
Task Force recommends the following forms of communication 
appropriate for each of five audiences: ™ 



Children Themselves 
General Public 
Parents 

School Officials 
Teachers 
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Return to Greatness: 

Strategies for Powerful Improvements 
in Our Schools 




California Must Recognize and 
Adapt to Changes in Society 



California Must Promote Local 
Leadership 




California Must Build a 
Partnership Between Teachers 
and Administrators 




California Must Significantly 
Increase Spending on 
Education 



October 1988 
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Summary 



Recommendations 



1 1 California Must 
Recognize and Adapt to 
Changes in Society 




' J^LT" reCOgni2e our cuit ^ change from an agrarian- 
based society to one based on knowledge/service work. 

We must aiter our school year, and we must alter rhe wav we 
use education time to provide more opportunities for stu-* 
aents to receive quality education. 

* f" nsk stu fents must be educated in smaller units to allow 
tor more effective instruction. 

Concentration on language skills in the eariv vears of educa- 
tion is critical to later success. 

' E elc?££T T" mSet performaace expectation, for 
eacn grade level, no matter what special resources are 
neeuea to achieve this goal. 

' fh^.-T 1 COnunuait ? bave a youth services policy 
that links scaooi district, community, state, and federal pro- 
grams for maximum effectiveness. 

' ™ ^ * ^ Sepa?ate tbe costs of in«ruct,on from the 
costs of providing youth services. 



2: California Must 
Promote Local 
Leadership 
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Where Decisions Should Be Made 

• The profese.onals at the school site-the teachers and 
prmcipal-soould make decisions and implement them in 
accordance w>th the district's vision and expectations. 

™!T id b ! responsibie for establishing instructional a P - 
proacnes. rr.ethoao.ogies. and strategics. The central office 
.can =homa serve ,ocal scnool sites, to allow iocal buiiding- 
levei protessionals to concentrate on instruction. 

leaaership and vision for the school district. The s„£rin 
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.summary: Recommendations 



tendent must select principals and then support them 
effectively. 

• Local school board members must serve as trustees. 

The board should hire the superintendent and approve the 
appointment of the superintendent s staff. The board should 
establish policies that assure that state expectations are 
met. and establish local expectations of the schools. In set- 
ting policies to guide the district, the board should provide 
ciear guidance on the roies and responsibilities of the super- 
intendent and administrative staff. Training for school 
board members is of critical importance. 

. The California Department of Education should continue its 
efforts to develop effective and unburdensome monitoring 
mechanisms. 

The department should serve as a clearinghouse for the 
sharing of innovative educational practices among iocal 
scnooi districts. A strong analysis and research capacity 
should be developed to provide iocal school districts with 
useful data and research findings. 

. The Department of Education should continue to provide 
leadership and to develop curriculum frameworks that 
districts can use as guidelines. 

• The state should set clear expectations for the performance 
of the public schools, but should not prescribe how the ex- 
pectations will be met. 

Such expectations should be monitored through statewide 
inoices sucn as student achievement tests, retention rates 
college attendance, job placemen:, community service, and 
extracurricular involvement of students. 

. The governor, the legislature, the state board of education, 
the state superintendent of public instruction, school 
boards, local administrators, and teachers should provide 
leadership for the creation of a restructured educational 
system. 



Deregulation 

. Parents should have an increased opportunity to select the 
public school program their child attends, either in the 
district where they live or in the district where thev work. 
While we believe strongly in this idea, we hold resolutely 
that we must not further segregate students, nor deny equal 
access. M 
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. The Commission believes overall teacher compensation 
must be elevated to levels that will attract and retain the 
best people for the profession. 

Compensation must be ciosely tied to professional models 
that recognize outstanding achievement—a career ladder 
approach, for example. 

. Beginning teachers must be provided additional support 
and appropriate workloads to allow for development of 
teaching skills. 

Tenure should be granted through a five-year process, pro- 
viding ample opportunity for teacner development. Granting 
of tenure should be based on the judgments of professionals 
with expertise in grade level ana subject, on principal evalu- 
ations, and on student performance. 



Administrator Preparation and Staff Development 

• A greater investment at the state and local levels must be 
made in staff development. Staff development must be an 
integral part of the contract year. Such time should be in 
the form of additional contract days. 

• A legislatively created credentialing board, with represen- 
tatives from throughout the education profession, should be 
formed to determine the content of administrator prepara- 
tion programs, to issi credentials, and to remove creden- 
tials for cause. Administrators should be periodically recer- 
tifed. 

To allow schools to create their own oaths toward effective- 
ness, we must acknowledge that administrators and teachers 
alike wih need time to meet both formally and informally- 
tney will also need frequent staff development opportunities 
and ^nsmerable patience *ith one another. Important 
change involves risk, and trial and error, and the transition 
process will proceed best m an atmosphere of good-humored 
foroearance. 



4: California Must 
Significantly increase 
Spending on Education 
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The State Constitution should be amended as follows: 

Require the Legislature to establish base levels of funding on 
three-year rolling cycles to allow scnool districts sufficient 
time to plan their programs: 

Establish a five-year plan for ciosme the Der-pupil funding 
gap that currently exists between California and the top 10 
states in the nation (excluding Alaska): 
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Return to Greatness : Strategies for Powerful Improvements in Our Schools 



• The education code should be changed from an overly pre- 
scriptive regulating document to a broad constitution in 
those areas relating to expectations, state monitoring, cur- 
riculum, employment, and employee relations. Aspects of 
the code that result in overregulation should be eliminated. 



3: California Must 
Build a Partnership 
Be twe e n Teachers 
and Administrators 




School boards and administrators must take primary re- 
sponsibility for creating an environment for proporrug and 
nurturing a partnership-based decision-making process. 

Teacher unions must participate equally in proposing and 
nurturing such partnerships. Business, community, and 
elected leaders must also provide strong support. 

School culture must create a climate that motivates all 
within it, provides opportunities for innovation, and re- 
wards excellence. 

The school system must change to accommodate a new work 
environment— one that will allow teachers to teach, will use 
technology to increase productivity, and will provide ade- 
quate support staff. Shared decision making will help the 
movement toward a new work environment. 

Future relationships between central office administrators, 
teachers, and site administrators should be lifted to the 
collegia! level. 

Responsibility for making important decisions that directly 
impact the success of school programs, as well as the com- 
mitment to implement these decisions, must be accepted and 
shared by professional staff at all leveis. 

Teachers are professionals. The centerpiece of a profession 
is a partnership decision-making model built on respect and 

trust. 

The current educational bargaining process is based on the 
industrial union model. The Commission holds that profes- 
sional educators should not use such a model, because it 
creates a work rule mentality, utilizes adversarial tech- 
niques, and creates combatants rather than facilitators and 
leaders. 

The essence of a professional relationship is to minimize 
matters formalized by contract and subject to third-party 
intervention and interpretation. This Commission makes a 
sharp distinction between core salary, benefit, and due pro- 
cess matters that should be formally bargained, and the 
broad range of educational, instructional, and work environ- 
ment matters that administrators and teachers should 
jointly decide. 
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Reapportion state and local revenue sources so that local 
sources make up a much iarger share of school funding, and 
give school distncts authority, subject to majority voter 
approval to raise additional revenues for school improve- 
ment (such additional support should be on top of funds 
provided through the existing district revenue limit mecha- 
nism and must be -Serrano Neutral"); 

Make all local elections to increase local property tax reve- 
nues and to enact parcel raxes and general obligation bonds 
subject to a majority of the electorate, rather than a two- 
thirds vote; and % 

Modify the Gann Spending Limits to allow for the expendi- 
ture of increased state and local revenues. 

The state's current per-pupil allocation formula must be 
rewritten to include an added calculation for lower socio- 
economic students and at-risk students who require addi- 
tional support at increased costs. 

To compromise between the elimination of categorical pro- 
grams and block grants, we recommend that the school- 
based Programs Coordination Act (AB 777) be amended to 
grant local school districts and their communities greater 
autonomy and flexibility in funding and staffing site-level 
programs designed to help children in need* 

California's school infrastructure must receive immediate 
attention. We must invest in added facilities, remodel out- 
dated facilities, and maintain the existing physical plant. 
We cannot continue to defer maintenance. 
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Restructuring 
California Education 



A Design for Public Education 

in the 
Twenty-First Century 

Recommendations 
to the 

California Business Roundtable 



SUMMARY 



BW Associates 
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THE RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. EXPAND AND FOCUS SCHOOLING 

A. Establish primary schooling for all students 

B. Focus and consolidate etamemaiy nn- -conaary education on core academics 

C. Institute a post- 10 student option of specialized education 

2 * CHOICE ISH ACCOUNTABILITY BASED ON PERFORMANCE AND 

A ' scho S oUng m Perf0rmance ? oais - ins «^ e «ate-wide exit tests, and deregulate 

B. Strengthen school performance reports and intervene in failing schools 

C. Support parental ch 01 ce of expanded school options 

3 * 52 TABUSH sc HOOL AUTONOMY. AND EMPOWER PARENT* 
TEACHERS, PRINC PALS K FARENTS ' 

A. Provide schools w.th discretionary bucget funding and authonty 

B. Involve parents, community members and teachers in school governance 

C " m^T g ement her reSponSibiiWes *" d P^ote team approaches to instructional 

4. MODERNIZE INSTRUCTION 

A. Redirect staff development to advance :mplementation of effective practices 

B. En e all schools to integrate techno:ogy into instruction and management 

C. Promote adoption of flexible educational programs 

5. STRENGTHEN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

A. Establish multi-tiered teacnmg systeir. with higher salary rates 

B. Upgrade process of becoming a teacher 

C. Assure continuing high professional standards 

6. CAPITALIZE ON DIVERSITY 

A. Build school capacity to provide English language acquisition 

B. Assure foreign language proficiency for all children 

C. Establish criucal and mmonry teacher shortage program 
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1. EXPAND & FOCUS SCHOOLING 



The Need 

In response to outside forces, educational pro- 
grams have vacillated between high academic 
standards and mass education without adequate 
attenuon to standards. The organization 01 school- 
ing reflects this tension and prevents schools trom 
achieving either excellence or equity. Schooling 
must be reorganir. d so that high standards are 
expected of all students. 

Many Poor Children Start Behind. Never Catch 

Up. Children who "fail" kindergarten — in part be- 
cause their families do not have the resources for 
pre-schooling — are often labeled as "underachiev- 
ers" and separated from regular classes to receive 
remedial work. Remediation has been ineffective 
and costly. 

Organization of Schooling Limits Achievement. 

Pupils are generally separated into academic and 
non-academic tracks, with most students from 
poor. non-English speaking, and minonty back- 
grounds placed in lower tracks with different cur- 
riculum and lower standards. Research shows 
that both high- and low-achievers learn less un- 
der tracking. Most dropouts occur from the lower 
track in the last two years of high school. 

Junior High Schools Have Been Ineffective. 

The gaps in learning between male and female, 
white and Black or Hispanic, and high and low 
achievers grow larger in junior high school. 

Wrong Emphasis in Curriculum. Schools are 
asked to do both too much and too little. Many 
courses are offered, yet the curriculum does not 
go very deep. Higher standards have meant learn- 
ing specialized facts rather than higher order skills 
and breadth of knowledge. 



The Proposal 

All children ages 4 to 6 should have the opportu- 
nity for pre- and early schooling appropriate to 
their development before beginning formal aca- 
demic course work at about age 7. Elementary 
and secondary education should concentrate on 
the core subjects needed for full and productive 
citizenship, and students should be expected to 
master the core by age 16. After mastery, all 
students snould have the choice, from many op- 
tions, of further education and training tailored to 
their initial career aspirations. (The figure beiow 
illustrates the recommended new structure of 
schooling.; 



A. Establish primary schooling for 
all students (ages 4-6) 

B. Focus and consolidate 
elementary and secondary 
education on core academics 
(ages 7-16) 

C. Institute a post- 10 student 
option of specialized education 
(ages 17-18) 



NEW STRUCTURE 



Primary 
Education 

• ages 4-6 • 



Core Academics 
for all students 

• ages 7-16 • 



Choice of 
Specialized Education 

• agas 17-18* 



State-Contract 
Public School 



State-Contract 
Private Provider 



I State-Sanctioned \/ 
I Private Provider \ 



/ 



ELEMENTARY 
and 

HIGH SCHOOL 



Specialized High Schools 



Community Colleges 



Regional Occupation 
Centers 



Public and Private 
Colleges and Universities 



ierJc 



Stat* T**1— Gnda 6 Stata Taat— Oraoa 1 0. 
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EXPAND & FOCUS SCHOOLING : How It Works 

A. Establish primary schooling for all students (ages 4-6) 



Key Features 

The state should institute a Drtmarv school pro- 
gram in which all children aees 4-6have the op- 
portunity for education and supplemental day- 
care appropriate to their development. 

• Expand Schooling and Parental Choice. 

All children ages 4 to 6 would have the op- 

P °T t i inlty for free P™" 3 ™ schooling, pro- 
vided by public or private Droviders who would 
compete for state contracts. Parents would 
have a choice of providers, and would receive 
information about alternatives from regional 
information and referral centers. 

• Emphasis on Development. Primarv school- 
ing would focus on child development not 
formal academics. 

• Early Language Training. Primary school- 
ing would provide early language training for 

cMdren EnSllSh " 35 M En S lish - s P e aking 

• Day-care. Providers would offer dav-care as 
well as health and nutritional services. Dav- 
care fees would be based on ability to pay.' 

• Parental Reaponaibility. Parenting educa- 
tion would be provided: parents would be re- 
quired to contribute services. 
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Benefits 

The roots of low achievement and failure in school 
and later lite start early. If California is to develop 
an outstanding education system, it must start 
schooling earlier and revamp the verv beginning 
oi the education process. 

All Students Given Equal Start. About one in 
four children of the very poor attend some state 
subsidized pre-school program, and there is a 
long waiting list for these services. Yet almost half 
I0ur :>' ear olds a »end private schools. Thus, 
children from poor or low to low-middle income 
backgrounds do not have adequate access to ap- 
propriate early childhood education. This pro- 
posal would give all children an equal start in 
schooling. 

Solid Foundation for Later Academica. Four to 
six year-olds are being pushed to achieve aca- 
demically beiore they are ready. Experts, includ- 
tag Superintendant Honig's School Readiness Task 
Force^ agree that the early years of schooling 

tnl tf^ 35 ^ hands -° n ie *niing appropriate 
to a child s development. 

^schooling Hae High Payoff. Research shows 
that pre-schooling can lead to higher achieve- 
ment employment, and attendance at post- 
secondary institutions, on the one hand: and less 
dropping out. drug abuse, welfare, and crime, on 
the otner. 



Ypsilanti. Michigan 20- Year Studv 
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Invest Now Save Later 

(minimum) 
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$3.20 - Reduced Welfare Cost 

$1 .00 - Reduced Public School Cost 
$1 .00 - Increased Tax Revenue 
$ .60 - Reduced Cost of Crime 



EXPAND & FOCUS SCHOOLING : How It Works 



B. Focus elementary and secondary education on core 
academics (ages 7-16) 



Key Features 

Elementary and secondary school grades should 
be realigned and consolidated so that all students 
can learn the same core competencies bv the end 
of the tenth grade. 

• Eliminate Tracking. Tracking into career 
(and ability) groups would be eliminated, and 
elementary and secondary education would 
focus on providing the same core competen- 
cies for all students. 

• Core Competencies. The core competencies 
would stress general and broadly applicable 
knowledge, reasoning, problem-solving, and 
higher-order skills. They would include com- 
munication (reading, writing, and speaking) 
in English and in a second language- mathe- 
matics, science and social studies. 

• Grade Consolidation. The comprehensive 
high school and junior high would be 
consolidated into a common high school 
program. 
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Benefits 

In the 21st Century, all students— whether college 
or job-bound — will need to learn how to learn, 
manipulate information, and problem-solve, as 
well as develop a solid foundation in reading, 
writing, communicating, calculating, scientific 
reasoning, and social studies. This proposal rec- 
ommends that schools provide this common core 
of essential learning for all students. 

Mission Clarified, Course Offerings More Effi- 
cient. By focusing on the same core academic 
subjects for all students, elementary and secon- 
dary schools could clarify their mission and elimi- 
nate costly, largely superficial electives and gen- 
eral education courses. 

Equal and High Standards for All Students. 

Standards and expectations would be high, clear, 
and the same for all students, including the poor 
and linguistic, racial or cultural minorities. This 
approach advances both excellence and equity, 
rather than sacrificing one for the ot h^x^ 

End of Tracking Raises Achievement, Reduces 
Unintentional Segregation Within Schools. 

Tracking usually leads to unintentional segrega- 
tion because poor, minority students are more 
likely to be placed in lower tracks. But research 
shows that when students in higher tracks are 
mixed with lower-track students, higher-track 
students do no worse and many do better; lower- 
track students improve. Since advancement would 
be based on performance rather than seat-time 
attendance, high-achieving pupils could advance 
more rapidly. 

Grade Consolidation Eases Adolescent Transi- 
tion. The transition to middle or junior high school 
can be disruptive for students — a new environ- 
ment is introduced, and most children experience 
problems of adolescence. Consolidating grades 
would place early adolescents with older peers, 
eliminate one transition, and reduce the slide in 
academic learning that occurs in junior high. 



High Schools and the Changing Workplace, 1984 



Skills for the 21st Century 

A national commission composed of businesspeople, representatives from 
the public sector, and academicians concluded that both college-bound 
and job-bound students need the same fundamental skills. They all need a 
firm foundation in the core areas of communication in English, mathemat- 
ics, social studies, and science. Students require competence in the higher 
order skills of critical thinking, reasoning, and problem-solving. 
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EXPAND & FOCUS SCHOOLING : How It Works 



C. Institute a post- 10 student option of specialized education 
(ages 17-18} 



Key Features 

All students should be able to choose specialized 
education in line with their initial career aspira- 
uons alter they master the core competencies at 
about age sixteen (the tenth grade:. 

• Eligibility. Students would become eligible 
for two additional years of education under 
the post- 10 option by taking statewide exit 
tests on mastery of core competencies. 

• Career Options. Students couid choose from 
many career options, including college pre- 
paration, vocational/techiiicai education, line 
or performing arts, and otners tnat would 
develop to meet the needs of the 2 1st Century. 

• Providers. Providers of post- 10 education 
would be public high schools and state- 
authorized public or private inon-sectanan) 
post-secondary instituuons. such as the Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges. California State 
University, and the University of California. 

• Non-discrimination. Providers of post- 10 
education could not discriminate on the ba- 
sis of students' race, gender, national origin, 
religious background, or physical handicap. 

• No Additional Tuition. Providers of post- 1 0 
education would be required to accept a state 
subsidy as full tuition Daymen:. 

• Information for All Families. Regional In- 
formation Centers would be established and 
act*..,;, provide information to all Darents 
and students about availab.-j sosi-'iu op- 
tions. 



Benefits 

Tne post- 10 option would dramatically improve 
the motivation of students-— and introduce con- 
trolled competition into public education. 

Student Choice Reduces Dropouts. Most drop- 
outs occur in the las: two years of high school. Too 
many students do not see the advantage of con- 
tinuing their schooling, or feel bored anil unchal- 
lenged by courses required for graduation. By 
giving stuaents responsibility to choose programs 
that fit their career aspirations, dropouts could be 
minimized. 

Competition Promotes Quality, Strengthens 
Public Education. Tne post- 10 option introduces 
market incentives fcr the public school system to 
be innovative and efficient. For the equivalent of 
grades 11 and 12. students could attend their 
own or other public high schools, which would 
offer specialized programs (much as magnet 
schools or alternative schools do today). There- 
fore, high schools would have to compete with 
each other, as weli as post- secondary institu- 
tions, for their students. 

Post- 10 Reduces Redundancy Between High 
Schools and Community Colleges, Since com- 
munity colleges offer a wide range of courses in an 
environment that some youth may find challeng- 
ing and conducive to learning, some pupils are 
likely to seiect community colleges for eleventh 
and twelfth grade work. Most vocational /tecnni- 
cai post- 10 courses might eventually be provided 
by community colleges. This would save state 
money by reducing redundant coursework be- 
tween high schools and community colleges, help 
snarpen tne mission of the community colleges, 
and allow high schoois to eliminate obsolete voca- 
tional programs. 

Fast Advancement Possible. Advanced students 
may go to L'C. CSL* or pnvate post-secondary 
institutions, and test themselves in a college envi- 
ronment. 



Phi Delta Kappan, June 1987 
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Post-10 Options Work 

Minnesota passed legislation in 1985 providing a post- 10 option of the 
type advocated here. The evaluation reports show that students from all 
pans of Minnesota and from many different backgrounds— including 
some who had dropped out or intended to do so— exercised this option: 
they outperformed the regular students in post-secondarv institutions who 
entered as freshmen. 
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2. ESTABLISH ACCOUNTABILITY BASED ON 
PERFORMANCE AND CHOICE 



The Need 

California education has drifted toward more cen- 
tral control. Federal and state concerns for equal 
opportunity and affirmative action. Proposition 
13's shift of financing to the state levei. and the 
national movement toward higher standards have 
all contributed to centralization, not excellence. 
Whereas broad state direction is necessary and 
should be further strengthened in some areas, the 
governance system for K-12 education is now out 
of balance — there is reliance on regulation of the 
educational process instead of on incentives, 
accountability, and performance. 

Schools Over-Regulated. State laws and models 
implicitly prescribe how education should be de- 
livered— e.g.. what the curriculum should be. how 
many and what types of courses each student 
should take, and how many minutes courses and 
the school day. week, and year should have. These 
regulations stifle the ability of local schools to 
adapt their educational methods to the particular 
needs of students. Many districts exacerbate this 
over-regulation and contribute to excessive bu- 
reaucratic controls. These regulations contribute 
to unnecessary uniformity in schooling, even 
though schools and teachers can be more effective 
when they design their own programs. 

Inadequate Measurement Hampers Accounta- 
bility. Despite many testing programs, current 
measurements of student performance provide 
inadequate information about how much essen- 
tial knowledge and reasoning skills students have 
learned. Schools cannot be held accountable for 
results until performance can be measured in fair, 
comparable, and understandable ways. 

Lack of Parental Choice Limits Local Accounta- 
bility. Districts decide which public s :nool eacn 
student may attend. It has been reported that 
many parents "lie. cheat, and do whatever they 
can" to get their children into good schools. Other 
parents send their children to private schools. 
Some parents, particularly in poor areas, believe 
their children must settle for mediocre schooling 
in chronically failing systems because they hav* 
no otner choice. 



The Proposal 

Governance should be shifted toward a system of 
accountability based on local control and parental 
choice. Rather than prescribing the educational 
process, the state should set performance goals 
for the system, measure how well schools are 
meeting these goals, institute ways to hold schools 
accountable for performance, and require and en- 
able districts and schools to provide parent choice. 
This would tree educators to design educational 
programs suited to their students. 

A. Set student performance goals, 
institute statewide exit tests, and 
deregulate schooling 

B. Strengthen school performance 
reports and intervene in failing 
schools 

C. Support parental choice of 
expanded school options 
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ESTABLISH ACCOUNTABILITY : How It Works 



A. Set student perfonnance goals, institute statewide exit 
tests, and deregulate schooling 



Key Features 

The state should set goals for education in the 
form of core competencies, and establish required 
statewide exit tests for all students at grades 6 
and 10. As the new system takes hold, state laws 
and regulations that overlv prescribe the educa- 
tional process (such as state determined gradu- 
ation, course, and seat-time requirements) should 
be phased out. 

• Test Emphasis. The State De D artment of 
Education would develop exit tests and end- 
of-course tests as challenging subject-matter 
examinations, emphasizing higher-order 
skills in core subject areas. 

• Timing. Students would be exoected to take 
the exit tests at approximatelv'the 6th grade 
(the end of elementary education) and the 
10th grade (the end of the common high 
school in the restructured svstem of educa- 
tion). Students could elect to take the tests 
earlier, and more than once. 

• Pass Level. The state would not set passing 
levels for the tests, but local authorities could 
set separate levels of masterv for promodon 
or graduation. Honors would be given for 
high grades. 

• Results Publicized. Exit test and end-of- 
course test scores would be aggregated bv 
school and widely publicized as Dart of School 
Performance Reports. 

• Deregulation. State laws and regulations 
setung state graduation, course and sea-- 
time requirements would be phased out when 
the new tests and other measures are inmle- 
mented. 



Benefits 

For over two decades, state officials in California 
and across the nadon have tried to direct local 
efforts in order to improve performance or obtain 
equity. These efforts have not vieided satisfactory 
results. 

Statewide Exit Tests Raise Standards The in- 
stitution of exit tests for all students would enable 
the state to set the high standards of literacy 
needed for full and producuve citizenship in the 
21st Century. 

Exit Tests Provide True Measures for Accounta- 
bility. Unlike today's achievement and aptitude 
exams these tests would not be exclusively mul- 
tiple-choice questions. Thev would be graded bv 
teachers and emphasize writing, reasoning, and 
demonstrations of the student s ability to applv 
knowledge to solve problems. Thev would, for the 
first time, provide an understandable statewide 
measure of performance for students to judge how 
much they know-and for parents, employers, 
and college admissions officers to judge student 
accomplishments and school performance. 

Exit Tests Replace Regulation of the Educa- 
tional Process. A statewide exit test would set 
clear and comparable objectives for teachers and 
schools, regardless of where thev are located. But 
it would not tell educators what thev must do to 
have students perform well on the 'test. With a 
reliable and comparable measure of performance 
in place, regulations that inhibit local innovation 
could be phased out. 
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ESTABLISH ACCOUNTABILITY : How It Works 



B. Strengthen school performance reports and intervene in 
failing schools 



Key Features 

The current system of School Performance Re- 
ports should be strengthened, and the state shcuJd 
establish a process of intervening in failing schools. 

• School Performance Reports. School Per- 
formance Reports would be distributed to 
parents in an accessible form, and Regional 
Information and Referral Centers woui<_. le 
supported to interpret the reports. 

• Identification of Low-Performing Schools. 

The state would establish a process for inter- 
vening in chronically low-performing schools 
which would identify three classes of 
schools — Class I (high or adequately perform- 
ing). Class II (inadequately performing), and 
Class III (chronically low-performing or fail- 
ing). These designations would be based on a 
broad-range of school performance data 
published in School Performance Reports, 
plus input from the local community solic- 
ited in public hearings. 

• District Responsibility. Districts would be 
required to design and receive approval to 
implement an improvement plan for Class II 
and III schools. ^ facilitate hiring or trans- 
ferring staff at Ciass II and Class III schools, 
districts would be released from some per- 
sonnel, due process, and collective bargain- 
ing agreements. 

• Additional Funding. Class II schools and 
Class III schools would be eligible for addi- 
tional state funding if the state determines 
that inadequate funding has contributed to 
their failure. 

• Parental Choice. Pupils from Class III schools 
would have the absolute right to transfer to 
other schools. Districts would be required to 
find or create alternative sites for students 
requesting transfers from Class III schools. 
Districts would be authorized to contract 
with other districts or with private education 
providers to provide adequate schooling for 
these students. If districts fail to make prompt 
and satisfactory arrangements, the SDE could 
provide these students with the means to 
attend any public or (non-sectarian) private 
school of their choice. 



Benefits 

The vitality of the K- 1 2 system rests on the public s 
confidence that all public schools offer an adequate 
education. California's schools of tomorrow should 
give even greater assurance — that all public schools 
will deliver quality education. This proposal ad- 
dresses the need to hold schools and districts 
accountable for student performance, regardless 
of the makeup of their student bodies, by having 
the state intervene in failing schools. 

Information on School Performance Promotes 
Accountability. California is a leader in develop- 
ing School Performance Reports. Today parents 
do not receive the reports, and for many parents 
they would not be understandable. This proposal 
would institute state dissemination of these re- 
ports directly to parents, and state support of 
Regional Information and Referral Centers to help 
poor and non-English speaking parents under- 
stand the reports so that appropriate local action 
could be taken. 

Involving the Community Furthers Solutions. 

Some schools throughout California have been 
chronically at the bottom of every measure of 
school performance. Their students — usually from 
poor, non-English speaking, and minority back- 
grounds — are often cited as the reason for low 
school performance. But there are numerous ex- 
amples of schools with predominantly poor and 
minority pupils who have overcome these chal- 
lenges and are now effective schools. The state 
intervention process would involve community 
members in identifying chronically low-perform- 
ing schools, and thereby begin a local search for 
solutions within the public system. 

Carrot and Stick Approach Assures Action. Dis- 
tricts would be responsible for helping low- 
performing schools become effective, but they may 
need additional funds to be successful. However, 
current categorical programs often provide addi- 
tional funding without producing major improve- 
ment. This recommendation proposes mandatory 
planning, relaxed restrictions on staff replace- 
ment and hiring, and parent choice in case strong 
action is needed. 
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ESTABLISH CHOICE : How It Works 

C. Support parental choice of expanded school options 



Key Features 

Parents should have the right to select among 
public schools, and the state should provide in- 
centives for districts to develop mini-schools 
(autonomous schools-within-schools) and c'her 
alternative school programs from which parents 
could choose. 

• f^V 0 . 011008 *- ^ legislature would es- 
tablish the presumptive right of parents to 
send their children to anv school within a 
district, provided that the choice does not 
contribute to segregation. Districts would 
have to develop reasonable and fair proce- 
dures to insure parental choice, or face legal 
action. 6 

• Interdistrict Choice. The state would 
strengthen and extend existing laws to en- 
able and encourage districts to enter volun- 
tarily into interdistrict transfer agreements 
so tnat parents could send their children to 
schools outside of their home district. 

• Mini-School.. To stimulate the development 
and spread of mini-schools and other school- 
ing alternatives, the state would initiate a 
Schools-of-Choice grant program, available 
to schools or districts, that would provide for 
both planning and implementation. 

• Information. The state would establish Re- 
gional Information Centers that would do 
outreach work and provide information about 
schools to parents who otherwise might not 
have adequate access to alternative programs 



Benefits 

w H° U ! d stre "g then ^ P«blic school svstem 
by introducing competition and putting pressure 
on weak schools to do better. The proposals rec- 
ommend a new dynamic for public schools-school 
performance matters because oarents can select 
among schools or school programs. 

Choice Can Support Desegregation. Aside from 
?J^ S ?S Ve duties, transportation pro™ 
lems and the need to maintain and strengthen 
desegregation present practical barriers to un- 

2225*1 P ^ e P^ Ch0ice of s* 110018 - However, 
districts in California and around the country 

S^h^ C ft eSS ^ lly , implemented Procedures that 
^f^desegregationand madechoice 
of schools within the public svstem a reality This 
proposal would give parents the right to choose 
s P e7egauon at **" not «>ntribut^o 

Mhii-School. Expand Choice. Promote Effec- 
tiveness. The key to providing effective parental 
choice especially in large and medium size <£- 
tricts lies in creating mini-schools-smaU. self- 
contained schools with distinctive programs that 
operate in facilities traditional housingo^e large 
school. Mini-schools can solve transporto^onlSd 
desegregation problems, and allow most parents 
to send their children to neighborhood or ££5? 
ruty schools. They enable educators to create smaU- 
school environments in which students feel more 
motivated, teachers and administrators assume 
more responsibility and are more effective and 
parents are more involved. 



/ H Phi Pelta Kappan, June 1987 j- 




Choice a Success East Harlem 

SK^*^ "; ini - sch , ools in New York City's District 4 in East 
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3. ESTABLISH SCHOOL AUTONOMY AND 
EMPOWER PARENTS, TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 



The Need 

Effective schools develop a vision of their educa- 
tional program that is shared by administrators, 
teachers, parents, community members, and 
pupils. They create a learning environment that 
supports this vision and is suited to their stu- 
dents. To promote such effectiveness, schools of 
the 21st Century will need autonomy within a 
larger framework of accountability to the com- 
munity, district, and state, and they will need 
creative administrators in partnership with teach- 
ers and parents. 

Some Districts Too Controlling. Central staff in 
many districts exercise considerable authority that 
both creates excessive paperwork and limits dis- 
cretion at the school level. However, effecuve dis- 
tricts help develop effective and efficient schools: 
They provide support, facilitate improvement, and 
insure quality by having high expectations. 

Parent and Community Involvement Limited. 

A breakthrough in student learning is unlikely to 
come about without more parent involvement in 
schools or their children's schooling. Yet most 
parents have no responsibility and little say about 
how their schools work. 

Teachers Not Participating in Decision-Making. 

Teachers also lack authority, particularly on many 
decisions affecting their classrooms. Effective 
schools have strong leadership from the principal, 
and a team approach to management. 

Teachers Isolated. Teachers are generally iso- 
lated from one another, and do not use team 
approaches that have been proven effective. Good 
schools have people working together. 



The Proposal 

Schools should have autonomy to develop educa- 
tional programs suited to the needs of their com- 
munities. Community members and parents 
snould be given the authority to oversee school 
operations, and teachers should participate in 
school management and work in teams. 

A. Provide schools with discretionary 
budget funding and authority 

B. Involve parents, community 
members and teachers in school 
governance 

C. Expand teacher responsibilities 
and promote team approaches to 
instructional management 
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ESTABLISH SCHOOL AUTONOMY : How It Works 



A. Provide schools with discretionary budget funding and 
authority 



Key Features 

Schools should have authority over their educa- 
tional programs and budgets. 

• Authority. Each school would be provided 
with a School Discretionary Budget which it 
would control, subject to fiscal accountabil- 
ity regulations that districts would enforce. 
The school would be authorized bv state law 
to spend its discretionary budget on staff 
development; technology "services or equip- 
ment: textbook, curriculum materials, and 
equipment purchases: counseling and spe- 
cialist services: the hiring of non-tenure track 
teachers; and other items related to the de- 
velopment and delivery of the instructional 
program. 

• Funding. School Discretionary Budgets 
would be provided directly to "schools" by 
the state, and would not be part of district 
general appropriations. Districts would pay 
for all district-level expenses and for non- 
discretionary school costs (e.g., administra- 
tor and tenured teacher salaries). This new 
funding system would eventually replace 
current state funding arrangements, includ- 
ing state categorical funding mechanisms, 

• Additional Funding. Schools could obtain 
additional funds by means of competitive 
grant awards (e.g.. for schools-of-choice 
grants, staff development, and technology) 
and from community fundraising. 

• Hiring Authority. Schools would have the 
authority to hire and replace non-tenure track 
teachers, refuse district assignment of teach- 
ers to the school, and request districts to 
replace tenured teachers. 



Benefits 

The key to devolving authority from the district to 
the school level lies in transferring budgetary au- 
thority to the schools. Onlv bv controlling "their 
own budgets will schools be able to control their 
educational programs— and thus fairlv be held ac- 
countable for results. 

School Autonomy Promotes Effectiveness. Cali- 
tornia will have an increasingly diverse student 
body. Research shows that effective schools set 
high expectations and develop programs that meet 
student needs. This proposal would enable schools 
to have latitude to design distinctive and effective 
programs to match student diversity. 

Focused District Role Could Improve Efficiency. 

Under the proposed recommendation, districts 
would not specify school educational processes— 
as often occurs today in ineffective districts— but 
would focus on areas that the central headquar- 
ters and the district school board are best suited 
to control: legal obligations, collective bargaining 
negotiations, equity concerns, facilities mainte- 
nance, finance, and quality control. This refocus- 
ing of the district role would reduce bureaucracy 
and paperwork. 

Competition for School Dollars Could Foster 
Innovation. The proposed funding mechanism 
would consolidate categorical funding and pro- 
vide discretionary funds directlv to schools (while 
removing equivalent funds from district allot- 
ments). Schools would be free to purchase a range 
of services and equipment from public or private 
suppliers: districts would comoete with other 
suppliers to offer services to their clients— the 
schools. 
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EMPOWER PARENTS & TEACHERS : How It Works 



B. Involve parents, community members and teachers in 
school governance 



Key Features 

A new system of school governance snould be 
instituted with parents and community members 
serving on school-level boards and teacners shar- 
ing in school administration. 

• Community Board. Each school wouid 
establish a Community Board. This Board, 
elected by parents, would consist of 
parents and members of the community. The 
Community Board wouid have tne legal 
responsibility to approve the schools edu- 
cational program, expenditures of schcoi 
discretionary funds, and the establishment 
of mini-schools. 

• Teacher Participation. Each scnooi would 
also establish a School Coordinating Coun- 
cil. This council would be a piannina and ad- 
visory group, consisting of the principal and 
teachers, institutionalized as a mechanism 
for the participation of teachers m critical 
educational decisions. 



Benefits 

The naure beiow illustrates nvo governance fea- 
tures that wouid establish a new balance of au- 
thority for schools — an electee school-ievel board 
consisting of Daren ts and community members, 
and a schooi coordinating council consisting of 
the principal and teacher representatives. 

School Coordinating Council Promotes Colle- 
giality. Effective principals often create a collegia] 
environment wnere administrators and faculty 
can join together to make critical decisions about 
the school's educational program. California 
schools have experience in Lne School Improve- 
ment Program with iaculty acusory groups that 
promote coiie^iality. The proposal v/ould extend 
this practice to tne entire schooi program. 

Community Board Reinforces Local Autonomy 
and School Responsiveness. The Community 
Board would give parents a voice in the shaping of 
a school's program, and thereby establish local 
accountability more directly than is possible in 
large districts. 



THE SCHOOL AND TEACHER TEAMS 
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EMPOWER TEACHERS : How It Works 



C. Expand teacher responsibilities and promote team 
approaches to. instructional management 



Key Features 

The state should encourage the development of 
new scnool management structures by creating 
new categories of teachers, a; :d by providing mod- 
els and training in the use of differentiated stall- 
ing and teacher teams. 

• .Lead Teachers. A new classification of teach- 
ers, called Lead Teacners. would be created. 
Lead Teachers wouid have supervisors re- 
sponsibility under the overall administrative 
direction of the principal (see recommenda- 
tion 5.A). 

• Assruant Teachers. The state would certify 
a new category of non-tenure track teacners. 
called Assistant Teachers, who would be hired 
by schools tnot districts) on renewable con- 
tracts and work under teacher supervision. 

• Teacher Teams. Schools would be encour- 
aged to organize into teacher teams, consist- 
ing of one or more Lead Teachers, regular 
Teachers, and .Assistant Teachers. Each 
team would share responsibility for specific 
groups of students throughout their years of 
school attendance. This organizauon would 
facilitate the implementation of mini-schools, 
and would enable a team of teachers to be re- 
sponsible for each student (see figure on 
facing page). 

• Incentives and Staff Development. The state 
would offer school incentive grants to further 
the dissemination, planning and lmpiernen- 
tauon of team approaches and mini-schools. 
These awaras wouic include tunas for staff 
development (see recommendations 2.C and 
4.Ai. 



Benefits 

Tne figure on the facing page suggests a funda- 
mental revision in the organizauon of schools — 
teachers would have differenuated roles. Lead 
Teachers would supervise a small number of 
Teachers, and the Lead Teacher and Teachers 
would constitute a team with joint responsibility 
for a fixed group of students. They would plan 
together, and. in some instances, engage in team 
teaching. Many different variauons of "this basic 
model have been used across the countrv. 

Small School Environments Better for Stu- 
dents and Teachers. In this system, teachers 
would no ionger be isolated. Instead, they would 
share responsibility for groups of students. One or 
two teams could join together to form a mini- 
school. which would develop its own identitv and 
educational program. Students would enroll in a 
mini-school and could remain there throughout 
their elementary or secondary school experience. 
Tnus. small school environments could be built, 
in which students would know each other and 
teachers would know students. 

Assistant Teachers Increase Teacher Produc- 
tivity. Tnough Assistant Teachers would not have 
the rigorous training of Teachers — and therefore 
not be given the full responsibility or pay of Teach- 
ers — they would play a specialized role in a team 
approach. The provision of Assistant Teachers 
would increase the aduu to student ratio, allow 
more flexible scheduling, and enable more effi- 
cient use of Teachers' time. 
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4. MODERNIZE INSTRUCTION 



The Need 

In the 21st Century, most students should iearn 
much more than the average student learns to- 
day. This goal will be possible only if instrucuon is 
changed so that all students are able to reaiize 
more of their potential. 

Current Expectations Too Low. Most instruc- 
tion implicitly assumes that only fifteen or twenty 
percent of children can master Ihe higher levei of 
literacy needed in the future. This conclusion is 
unwarranted and unacceptable. Research has 
identified effective instructional strategies lesDe- 
cially mastery and cooperative learning that en- 
able most students to achieve at high levels isee 
figure belowj. 

Breakthrough Requires Training. Oniy practical 
barriers stand in the way to making the break- 
through depicted below. Teachers and adminis- 
trators currently lack ongoing training in the most 
effective instructional strategies. 

Technology Critical, Remains a "Side Show." 

The implementation of effective instructional stra- 
tegies may depend on computer-based technol- 
ogy. Most schools neither have the resources nor 
the incenuves to restructure their operauons so 
that technology can be used productively. 

Rigid Educational Programs Prevent Effective 
Instruction. School programs work within a uni- 
form course-load formula and schedule that origi- 
nated at the turn of the 20th Century. These 
practices, now retained for administrative con- 
venience, prevent the adoption of more Droducuve 
instructional methods.. 



The Proposal 

Using state subsidized Institutes of School Devel- 
opment, teachers and administrators should learn, 
develop, and implement effective instructional 
techniques and create more flexible learning envi- 
ronments that make use of modern technologies. 



A. Redirect staff development to 
advance implementation of 
effective practices 

B. Enable all schools to integrate 
technology into instruction and 
management 

C. Promote adoption of flexible 
educational programs 



MORE STUDENTS CAN LEARN MORE 



Average student can perform 
above 80% of students in current system 




MODERNIZE INSTRUCTION : How It Works 



A. Redirect staff developmeni t 
effective practices 

Key Featdpes 

The state should consolidate staff development 
funding, provide funding directly to schools, and 
subsidize R6cD and training institutes that would 
equip teachers and administrators to implement 
mini-schools, mastery and cooperative learning, 
year-round and flexible scheduling, and other ef- 
fective instructional and school management 
approaches. 

• School Planning. Schools would be required 
to formulate school development pians (SDPs). 
which would delineate plans for all school 
restrucruring and instructional moderniza- 
tion, including staff development plans for 
each teacher and administrator. 

• Funds Redirected to Schools. Upon ap- 
proval of SDPs. schools would receive im- 
plementation funds, which wouid become 
part of School Discretionary Budgets. Cur- 
rent state funding for staff development and 
the School Improvement Program would be 
redirected for this purpose. Schools could 
purchase staff development and school de- 
velopment assistance from districts. Insti- 
tutes, and other public or private providers. 

• Institutes. Using competitive contracts, the 
state would supply start-up funds for Insti- 
tutes for School Development. These autono- 
mous institutes would provide intensive staff 
development for all Lead Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators, who would help develop and 
disseminate comprehensive models for school 
development. Institutes could consist of di- 
verse organizations — e.g. partnerships be- 
tween universities, districts, and private 
businesses, or consortia of schools. The staff 
and governing boards of the Institutes would 
have to include Lead Teachers and adminis- 
trators. 



advance implementation of 



Benefits 

Effective instructional approaches cannot be 
mandated. The key to their widespread adoption 
is staff development— teachers and administrators 
must develop, learn, and adapt new approaches 
to local settings. At least $ 1 billion per year is now 
spent on staff development, but this money is 
spread thinly, with generally disappointing re- 
suits. This proposal would redirect and target 
staff development funds, and introduce market 
mechanisms to enable schools to implement effec- 
tive instructional practices. 

Consolidating Funds at School-Level Promotes 
Comprehensive Planning. Most staff develop- 
ment funds currently are pan of categorical pro- 
grams, allotments for teacher salary increases for 
taking courses, or district and regional center 
programs. This proposal would redirect these funds 
to schools, allowing them wide latitude to create 
school development plans and purchase services 
from diverse suppliers. Districts and peers from 
Institutes would approve the pians and give schools 
practical advice on the best methods. 

Training Cadres Enable Dissemination of Ef- 
fective Practices. By having all Lead Teachers 
and Administrators trained at institutes, a cadre 
of leaders would be formed who know effective 
methods, can work with peers to develop models 
for dissemination, and bring new practices back 
to their schools. 

Autonomous Institutes Prompt Quality Service. 

Practitioners would operate the Institutes, which 
would have to generate funds from contracts with 
schools. This arrangement can stimulate client- 
onented service and innovation. 



S. Kansas ESC Bulletin, 1988 



An Effective Fee-for-Service Center 

The Southeast Kansas Education Service Center has been providing 
services to schools and districts since 1 977, yet receives no state or federal 
funding. All funds to operate the ESC come from the agencies that 
contract for their services. They have grown to a SI 0 million program of 
1 1 1 services that range from special education instruction to staff devel- 
opment and innovative instructional media delivery and repair services. 
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MODERNIZE INSTRUCTION : How It Works 



B. Enable all schools to integr 
and management 

Key Features 

The state should launch a comprehensive pro- 
gram to insure that all schools can use computer- 
based technology effectively. The program should 
set state standards and models for technology 
purchase and use, and provide incentives and 
staff training so that administrators and teachers 
can integrate technology into management and 
instruction in ways suited to local conditions. 

• State Standards. The state would set state- 
wide standards for the purchase and use of 
computer-based technology (including related 
communication protocols) that would enable 
schools to network efficiently, use long- 
distance learning technologies, and create 
computer-based learning environments. 

• Required School Planning and Local Au- 
tonomy. Schools would submit a technology 
use plan (TUP) as part of their school devel- 
opment plan. After feedback and approval 
from districts and Institutes for School De- 
velopment, schools would be funded directly 
so that they could acquire technology serv- 
ices and equipment suited to their local needs 
(but compatible with statewide standards). 
Schools could purchase equipment and serv- 
ices from districts. Institutes, or private pro- 
viders of their choice. 

• On-Going Training. The Institutes for School 
Development would provide on-going train- 
ing of teachers and administrators in the 
purchase and use of technology on a subsi- 
dized fee-for-sennce basis. 

• State Incentives. The state would establish 
a new competitive grants program that would 

(a) reward uses of technology that increased 
teacher productivity and school efficiency. 

(b) provide matching funds for the formation 
of consortia of schools for the purchase of 
technology services, and (c) offer long-term 
R&D funding for the development and dem- 
onstration of computer-based curricula. 



technology into instruction 



Benefits 

California's large enrollment growth means there 
will be severe teacher shortages and heavy finan- 
cial burdens, unless schools install more produc- 
tive procedures. Computer-based technologies 
integrated with the modern instructional methods 
proposed earlier could help solve these problems. 
This proposal addresses the main barriers pre- 
venting the widespread adoption of technologies 
in education— the need for continued R&D invest- 
ment and the training of teachers and admini- 
strators. 

Computers Can Increase Teacher Productivity. 

Computers could free teachers 1 time now spent on 
bookkeeping. Effective instructional methods (such 
as mastery and cooperative learning, flexible sched- 
uling, and year-round schooling) involve complex 
record keeping that can be handled by computers. 

State Standards Plus Local Autonomy Can 
Stimulate Supply. In the absence of uniform 
standards, schools currently purchase a wide 
variety of substandard equipment and software. 
As a result, businesses lack the organized school 
market required to justify substantial (and much 
needed) R&D investments. Uniform standards 
would promote a statewide market, and give busi- 
nesses incentives to invest in R&D. State stan- 
dards could also be general enough to allow schools 
latitude in choosing among alternative techno- 
logical approaches, thus further stimulating 
competition among suppliers. 

Institutes Can Provide Effective Training. The 

Institutes for School Development would develop 
models of technology use and provide training for 
teachers and administrators. This arrangement 
would enable technology to be integrated with 
school development and staff training— and 
thus become a vital component of restructuring 
schooling. 
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MODERNIZE INSTRUCTION : How It W orks 

C. Promote adoption of flexible educational programs 



Key Features 

The state in cooperation with businesses should 
promote the adoption of year-round schooling, 
flexible course scheduling, and alternative class 
sizes by using a combination of incentives, de- 
regulation, and training. 

• Partnership for Change. Government and 
business would join in a concerted effort to 
establish year-round schools as the norm 
throughout California. Informauon about 
successful examples would be disseminated 
to parents, community members, and teach- 
ers, and local plans and guidelines would be 
developed by local businesses, community 
groups, and district school boards for a shift 
to a year-round calendar. SDE -wuld de- 
velop additional booklets and guides for use 
at the local level. 

• Year-Round Schooling. The state would 
broaden the scope of current incentives for 
schools to develop year-round calendars, and 
require districts to place all newly built facili- 
ties on year-round schedules, unless a waiver 
were granted by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

• Flexible Schedules. The state wouid encour- 
age schools to reorganize school time by 
eliminating course unit requirements for 
graduation: eliminating standards for the 
minimum length of school davs; and provid- 
ing incentive grants for schools to experi- 
ment with flexible scheduling. 

• Facilities. The state would encourage the 
use of alternative classroom spaces le.g Jarger 
lecture halls and smaller seminar rooms) bv 
enabling schools to rent or lease oublic and 
private buildings, and specifying that new 
buildings provide alternative classroom sizes 
and spaces. 



Benefits 

More efficient utilization of teachers and school 
facilities must be developed if California is to cope 
with financial and teacher supplv problems caused 
by enrollment growth. Flexible approaches to the 
educational program, as proposed here, would 
ease these problems and contribute to more effec- 
tive education. 

Flexible Programs Enhance Productivity. Flex- 
ible scheduling would allow administrators and 
teachers to design more efficient learning environ- 
ments. Many models exist for this approach. For 
example, some classes could be taught only three 
times a week, perhaps for an hour and twenty 
minutes on Monday and Fridav and one hour on 
Wednesday, Some classes could be arranged so 
that they would have a large number of students 
on some sessions, whereas other classes would 
have much smaller student loads. Moreover some 
students might work some of the time in an indi- 
vidualized manner requiring teacher supervision 
rather than teaching. 

Year-Round Calendars Practical. Efficient. Ef- 
fective. Shifting to a year-round schedule utilizes 
facilities more efficiently at a time when the state 
is faced with billions of dollars of new building 
costs. Moreover, practitioners have demonstrated 
that year-round calendars can use teacher and 
student time creativelv. The problem of shifting to 
year-round scheduling is. in large measure, poli- 
tical. The proposal calls for the business com- 
munity, along with government, to help mobilize 
citizens to accept year-round schooling. 
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5. STRENGTHEN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 



The Need 

Much has been written nationally and in Califor- 
nia about the need to strengthen the teaching 
profession. For education in the 21st Century, a 
high quality teaching force and public respect for 
teachers will be essential. 

The following are some issues raised in numerous 
reports. 

Teacher Preparation Programs Inadequate. Many 
teacher preparation programs do not adequately 
train teachers in new instructional techniques 
and the use of modern technologies. 

Standards for Teaching Credentials Low. Teach- 
ing credentials are easy to obtain, and are based 
on courses taken rather than measures of knowl- 
edge, skill, and ability to teach. 

Teacher Evaluation Inadequate, Tenure Almost 
Automatic, Staff Development Uneven. Rigor- 
ous evaluations of teacher performance are seldom 
performed and advancement to tenure occurs 
quickly and routinely. Post-tenure evaluation is 
not linked to staff development. 

Salaries and Working Conditions Cause Many 
Teachers to Leave the Profession. Teacher 
salaries are rigidly determined and are too low. 
especially for outstanding teachers with options 
outside of teaching. Teachers in many schools do 
not participate in decisions that affect them and 
the educational program. 

Teacher Retirement Creates Window of Oppor- 
tunity. Over the next ten years, an entire new 
generation of teachers will enter the profession. 
From 6% to 8% of the current teaching force leave 
the profession every year: over the next decade up 
to half of today's teachers* will have left. Alto- 
gether, between 132.000 and 177,000 new teach- 
ers will be needed. 



The Proposal 

The teaching profession should be strengthened 
by establishing a multi-tiered system of teaching, 
upgrading entry standards, instituting internship 
prior to tenure, establishing requirements for 
maintaining high standards, and raising teacher 
salaries. 



A. Establish multi-tiered teaching 
system with higher salary rates 

3. Upgrade the process of becoming 
a teacher 



C. Assure continuing high 
professional standards 
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STRENGTHEN THE PROFESSION: How It Works 



A. Establish a multi-tiered teaching system with higher 
salary rates 



Key Features 

New categories of teachers should be added to the 
existing teaching force, and salary rates should be 
increased substantially above cost of living allow- 
ances. 

• Categories. The categones of teachers would 
be Intern Teacher. Teacher, and Lead Teacher, 
plus Assistant Teacher and Adjunct Teacher. 

• Lead Teacher. Lead Teachers would be nomi- 
nated by School Coordinating Councils (in- 
cluding principals) and approved by School 
Community Boards. Lead Teachers would 
head teacher teams and direct the training of 
Intern Teachers (see recommendation 5B). 
They would earn more than Teachers, and 
unlike current Mentor Teachers, they would 
maintain their positions unless thev received 
negative evaluations. 

• Assistant Teachers. Assistant Teachers 
would be paraprofessionals with more train- 
ing and responsibility than aides, but less 
than full Teachers, they would earn sub- 
stantially less than Teachers, be hired under 
contract by schools, and function as team 
members under the supervision of Teachers. 
They would work with individual students, 
administer student tests, lead small group 
discussions, perform classroom management 

• tasks, and help to implement computer tech- 
nology. Assistant Teachers would be certifi- 
cated by the state and would meet a mini- 
mum state requirement of two years of post- 
secondary education. 

• Adjunct Teachers. Adjunct Teachers would 
be hired by schools and be specialists from 
all walks of life who would teach occasional 
classes, work with individual students, or 
help prepare curriculum ma fr ials. There 
would be no specific state r ;ements for 
these positions. 

• Funding. The extra costs of these staff posi- 
tions, as well as a general boost in the salary 
levels of Teachers' would be met bv state 
funding. • 



Benefits 

A multi-uered teaching system supports more 
effective, efficient, and flexible instruction. 

Improves Attraction and Retention. Teachers 
currently have few options for promotion. They re- 
ceive automatic, small salary increases for each 
year of service or for attaining higher post-secon- 
dary degrees (or units of post-secondary course 
credit). Research shows that teachers aire inter- 
ested in opportunities for professional growth and 
advancement, and that many are unhappv with 
the flat career path now available. The multi- 
tiered teacher system would help attract outstand- 
ing candidates to the profession because it would 
provide significant opportunities for career growth 
and additional income. 

Teacher Teams Can Improve Working Condi- 
tions. The addition of Lead Teachers allows the 
reorganization of schools into teacher teams and 
mini-schools, which could end teacher isolation 
and enhance teacher choice in designing educa- 
tional programs (see recommendation 3C). 

Assistant Teachers Boost Teacher Productiv- 
ity. The addition of Assistant Teachers would dra- 
matically decrease student-adult ratios, and en- 
able Teachers to adapt instructional schedules 
and curriculum planning to meet diverse student 
needs— as well as the needs of the teaching staff. 
Teachers would gain more control over the use of 
their time, and could concentrate on instruction 
instead of housekeeping tasks. The resulting in- 
crease in teacher productivity and effectiveness 
would greatly improve professional morale, the 
general climate for learning, and the attractive- 
ness of teaching as a profession. 



The Rochester Plan 

Teachers new to the Rochester City 
School District enter at one of three 
career levels: Intern, Resident, or Pro- 
fessional Teacher, with starting salaries 
based on years of experience. Profes- 
sional Teachers have the opportunity to 
serve as Lead Teachers and to receive 
extra stipends for assuming added 
responsibilities. 
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STRENGTHEN THE PROFESSION: How It Works 



B. Upgrade the process of becoming a teacher 



Key Features 

The process of becoming a teacher should be 
strengthened by replacing cuiTent credential 
requirements with a professional teacher exami- 
nation, an internship period, and peer evaluation. 

• Professional Exam Teacher candidates 
would have to obtain a bachelor's degree in a 
substantive major and pass a rigorous Pro- 
fessional Teacher Examination that tested 
them in subject matter, pedagogy, and effec- 
tive instructional strategies (e.g., mastery and 
cooperative learning, techniques for flexible 
scheduling, and the use of educational tech- 
nologies). 

• Deregulation. When the Professional Teacher 
Examination is phased in. state credential 
requirements specifying teacher preparation 
courses would be eliminated. 

• Internship and Evaluation. Candidates who 
pass the Professional Teacher Examination 
would become Intern Teachers and serve a 
four-year internship under the guidance of 
Lead Teachers. They would become Teachers 
and obtain tenure if they were successfully 
evaluated by a Teacher Assessment Panel 
composed of their Lead Teacher, a Teacher 
peer trained in evaluation, and their school 
principal. 

• New Teaching Board. A California Teaching 
Standards Board, a majority of whose mem- 
bers would be teachers, would be established 
to set professional standards for teachers, 
approve the Professional Teachers Exam, 
issue credentials and certificates, and over- 
see the teacher evaluation process. 



Benefits 

It is extremely easy to become a teacher in Calif- 
ornia, and even easier to receive tenure. Lax 
requirements weaken public confidence in the 
quality of teachers. This recommendation pro- 
poses measures that would upgrade the induction 
process and reassure the public that teachers are 
fully qualified professionals deserving the higher 
pay scale and autonomy proposed throughout 
this document. 

Exam Shifts Basis for Certification to Perform- 
ance. Under current law. teachers are required to 
earn a bachelor s degree and complete a year of 
teacher training that includes university course- 
work and practice teaching under the super- 
vision of a credenualed teacher. This process relies 
on certifying courses and programs of study, but 
provides no assurance that approved courses were 
well taught or that teacher candidates are ade- 
quately prepared. Courses are certified, not the 
competence of prospective teachers. This recom- 
mendation instead focuses on the outcomes of 
teacher preparanon by proposing a rigorous ex- 
amination to test candidates knowledge followed 
by evaluation to assess their teaching. 

Exam Improves Teacher Preparation by Chang- 
ing Incentives, Not by Increased Regulation. 

Presently, prospective teachers must pass a basic 
skills examination geared to about a tenth grade 
literacy level. The Professional Teacher Exam, 
which would replace this test, would be a chal- 
lenging and fair test of teachers' knowledge in 
their fields. The Exam would influence the con- 
tent of teacher preparation, and Colleges of 
Education could be judged by how well their gradu- 
ates perform on the examination and subsequent 
evaluations. 

Internship Plus Evaluation Facilitates Learn- 
ing the Art of Teaching. Currently, once can- 
didates receive a credential and find teaching 
positions, they aimost automatically receive life- 
time tenure in less than two years. Yet three to five 
years, and considerable peer support, are needed 
to master the complex realities of classroom teach- 
ing. This proposal recommends a four-year peri- 
od of internship in which prospective teachers 
would receive support from Lead Teachers, work 
on teams, and get formal feedback on their 
performance. 
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STRENGTHEN TH E PROFESSION: How I* 

C. Assure continuing high professional standards 



Key Features 

£S?££? ld Uad T 5 achers Sh0uld be ^aJuated 
every three years, and should renew their creden- 
tials every seven years. creaen 

" fr^"™ PM ' Revlew ln Edition to evalu- 
ations now conducted bv schools Peer Re 
Panels (composed of a Lead Teacher and 
two Teachers selected by the Teacher being 

SS^S? r° UlC ! evaluate Tea ^ers to pro- 
vide feedback exclusively for the Teacher being 
evaluated. The Panel could suggest staffde 
velopment as well as other measuref for 

daSonTI?^ 3 " 06 - fAls0 «* "commen- 
dation 5.B for evaluation of Intern Teachers). 

• Lead Teacher Evaluation. Lead Teacher 
Panels (composed of two Lead Teachers and 
an aamlnistrator) would evaluate Lead Teach 
ers and provide feedback. A negative equ- 
ation could result in a Lead Teacher Sr 
reassigned as a Teacher. g 

• Credential Renewal. Teachers (and Lead 
Teachers) would be required to renew thSr 
credentials by taking appropriate sultan 
tive sections of the Professional TeachefS- 
amjxiation every seven years. Teachers would 
have one year in which to pass the re-exami 
nation after which their credential wou^e 
suspended until they had passed. 



Benefits 

This proposal would provide assurance that tearh 
ers would continue to be judged oy ?2 proles' 
sional standards after obtaining tenure 

Formative Peer Review. Foater Collegiality In 

the current system, new teachers are evaluated' bv 
school administrators, and can S 3 

Sth q , U vf S ° f thelr Work from Ment^TeachTrT 
With the proposed reforms, they would recS reS 
lar formative evaluations ove? the courle of th£r 
internship from a panel composed of peere and Z 

resSST' ^ Peers ™ffb?S5S 
capSues ^ ° VeraJ1 aSSeSSment ° f 

Credential Renewal Exama Aaaure Public «f 
Continuing High Standard.. T^c^em^vstem 
now requires credential renewal (ever?nve?ea^T 

and in "ST! ° r trata,n 8 of "^own qualitv 
and in: , n This is no problem for the manv com- 
petent t, .-^ners ta California, but someSS, 
take courses which do not help ^£SZ 

foiled system, teachers would renew the? cre- 
dentials every seven years by passing the retaSnt 

ExST^*^ P0 ^° n ° f ^^fessionalTeS 
Exam Thus. credential renewal would focus on 
actual teacher knowledge rather than evKce of 
course attendance-and the pubUc^SSd^ 
more assurance that all teachi, keep up to date 



Testing for Recertification 
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6. CAPITALIZE ON DIVERSITY 



The Need 

California has a difficult challenge in the language 
area, and at the same time has a great opportu- 
nity. 

High Percentage of Non-English Speaking Chil- 
dren. The challenge lies in the high percentage of 
students, particularly entering students, whose 
family language is not English. About twenty- five 
percent of California students have limited ability 
to speak, comprehend, or write English. They 
need to learn English as quickly as possible so 
they can succeed in a competitive environment. 
Under the present system, however, such chil- 
dren are quite likely to fall behind, and are at 
great risk of dropping out and having limited 
employment opportunities. 

Diversity Not Exploited. The opportunity relates 
to the place that California holds now and could 
hold in the future as a main trading center on the 
Pacific Rim and with Latin America. The shift to a 
global economy means that more people will benefit 
from learning the Pacific languages and Spanish. 
Moreover, national reports have stressed the need 
for citizens to learn foreign languages early as an 
important step in understanding the emerging 
21st Century environment. With its rich diversity 
of people. California could draw on its resources 
to lead the nation in the development of language 
skills for all students. 

Teacher Shortage Barrier to Goals of the Fu- 
ture. The supply of trained teachers is a main 
barrier to coping with the challenge of limited 
English speaking children and realizing the op- 
portunity of training in foreign languages for Eng- 
lish-speaking students. Shortages of teachers also 
are likely to occur in non-language areas — such 
as math and science. Moreover, teachers from 
some ethnic minorities are under-represented in 
the present system: the education system of the 
future should' more closeiy represent the diversity 
of the student population. 



The Proposal 

California should establish policies for assuring 
that non-English speaking students fully acquire 
English. andTthat English speakers learn a second 
language beginning in early childhood. A teacher 
shortage policy snould also be established to meet 
California's growing need for quality teachers in 
critical areas and from various ethnic groups. 



A. Build school capacity to provide 
English language acquisition 

B. Assure foreign language 
proficiency for all children 

C. Establish critical and minority 
teacher shortages programs 
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CAPITALIZE ON DIVERSITY: How It Works 



A. Build Capacity To Provide English Language Acquisition 



Key Features 

The state should support policies that provide for 
English language acquisition at age four, upgrade 
the assessment of limited English speaking stu- 
dents, and increase the supply and productivity of 
bilingual instructors. 

• Early Language Development. Following 
state guidelines, suppliers of primary school- 
ing would be required to provide language 
development activities for all four-vear-olds. 
Language development would be conducted 
in the students name language and English, 
and would use deveiopmentaily appropriate 
activities as recommended in section LA. 

• Strengthen Aaaeaament. In all grades, stu- 
dents would receive language support until 
they attained proficiency as measured by 
upgraded language assessment instruments. 
The new. state-approved instruments would 
test students' ability to speak English flu- 
ently and to comprehend and write in aca- 
demic subjects. Districts would be required 
to assess the English proficiency of children 
upon their entry into schooling, and upon 
their transition to and exit from an English 
language development program. 

• Expand Instructor Pool. By a specified vear. 
districts would be required to use appropri- 
ately qualified instructors to provide English 
language development and /or instruction in 
students' primary language. Procedures 
would be devised to credential or certify a 
wide range of qualified instructors serving 
different roles. In addition to Bilingual Teach : 
ers and Aides, there would be Language De- 
velopment Specialists. Assistant "Teachers 
with AA degrees from community colleges, 
and qualified private contractors* (Also~see 
recommendation 6.C.) 

• Training. Institutes for School Development 
(see recommendauon 4.A) would train teach- 
ers and administrators in enective models ior 
English language acquisition, academic sup- 
port in a primary language, and means to 
sustain fluency in a native language (see rec- 
ommendation 6.B). Models would include the 
application of technology, and the use of 
Teachers and Language Development Spe- 
cialists working in teams with native-language 
speaking Assistant Teachers and Aides. 



Benefits 

This proposal addresses practical problems in 
overcoming the under-achievement of students 
whose nauve language is not English. 

Early Language Development Has Long-term 

Payoff. Language development in Drimar.' schools 
for children ages 4 to 6 would buUd what experts 
call "common language proficiencies" which serve 
as the underpinning of all language skills in both 
English and the primary language. Research shows 
that children who develop such common language 
proficiencies in the primary language wiii achieve 
at higher levels than their peers who have not 
received this preparation. 

Upgraded Aaaeaament Promotes Higher 

Achievement. Non-native English speaking chil- 
dren often learn to speak informal English before 
they master the language well enough to compre- 
hend and work in formal academic subjects. Since 
assessments of English speaking abilitv often do 
not sufficiently test for formal academic compre- 
hension, some limited English speaking children 
are prematurely considered equipped id receive 
English-only instruction in academic subjects. 
Upgraded assessments will enable students* to be 
fully prepared when they take academic subjects 
in English, and therefore prevent these pupils 
from falling behind, under-achieving, and eventu- 
ally dropping-out. 

More Flexible Qualifications Builds Capacity 
and Increases Productivity. The mos: serious 
obstacle to overcoming language barners that 
prevent ail students from performing at high lev- 
els is the shortage of qualified teachers skilled in 
the primary languages of the students and meth- 
ods oi second language acquisition. The oroiected 
shortage of teachers is 1 1,000 in 1990 arlz 12.600 
teachers by the turn of the centurv. This proposal 
recommends several strategies for expanding the 
pool of teachers by differentiating the roles of 
instructors with different levels of qualifications. 



r 



The Eastman Project j 

This program in Los Angeles use a team teach- 
ing approach that makes efficient use of full 
bilingual teachers who instruct only Limited 
English Proficient students, rather than teach a 
class composed of one-third English speaking 
children. In the Eastman School, whicn pio- 
neered the program in 1981, bilingual teacher 
demand has been reduced 37.5 percent through 
the restructured bilingual program. 
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CAPITALIZE ON DIVERSITY: How It Works 



B. Assure foreign language proficiency for all children 



Key Features 

California should implement policies that insure 
that all children learn at least one foreign lan- 
guage. 

• Goals. The state goal would be fluency in at 
least one foreign language for all students 
entering college by 1995:~fluencv for all new 
K-12 teachers by 1997: and fluency for all 
common high school graduates by 2000. 
Foreign language instruction would be de- 
signed to stress communication skills more 
than formal grammatic structure. Fluency in 
Spanish and in Asian languages would be 
encouraged as part of an effort to provide 
California students with the skills they need 
in an international job market. 

• Early Language Training. Exposure to a 
foreign language would begin in pre-schools 
with 4 year-olds, and systematic instruction 
in foreign languages would begin no later 
than 5th grade for all children. 

• Testing. Proficiency in a second language 
would be tested at the time a student leaves 
elementary school at grade 6. and upon exit 
from the common high school at grade 10. 

• Teacher Supply. The state would develop 
plans to identify and recruit foreign language 
teachers in sufficient numbers to meet these 
goals (see recommendation 6.C). 



Benefits 

California competes in a world economy with in- 
creasing emphasis on new markets in the Pacific 
Rim. To achieve its full potential as a trading 
partner, representatives of California businesses 
will need to know the culture and customs of the 
countries they are trading with, as well as attain 
fluency in the .languages of the Pacific Rim. This 
proposal sets goals so that California could estab- 
lish foreign language training— and maintenance — 
as a high priority. 

Earlier Instruction, More Time Promote Lan- 
guage Fluency. Students receive too little foreign 
language instruction too late in their school ca- 
reers to achieve competency in a second language. 
In order to graduate, students now must pass one 
year of a foreign language as an alternative to fine 
art. UC and CSU require two years of a foreign 
language for entering freshmen. Generally, for- 
eign language instruction is not available to stu- 
dents until high school, though experts agree this 
is a poor r:me for children to begin to learn a 
second language. In 1986/87 only 44.851 stu- 
dents were enrolled in foreign language classes in 
elementary or intermediate schools (grades K-8) — 
1.5 percent of the K-8 total enrollment. The brief 
one or two year exposure to a foreign language 
that most schoolchildren receive is far too short a 
time to attain communication fluency in a second 
language. Experts agree that communication flu- 
ency takes between four to six years to learn. 

Competitiveness Enhanced. California's com- 
mercial competitors in Europe and the Far East 
begin instruction in a foreign language in elemen- 
tary school. In Germany, children begin foreign 
language instruction in the fifth gradefin Japan, 
the sixth grade. The consequence of this imbal- 
ance is that in international trade negotiations 
most California business leaders know less about 
Japanese culture and language than Japanese 
counterparts know about the English language 
and American customs. 



A Nation At RiskJ983. 



A National Priority 

"Achieving proficiency in a foreign language ordinarily requires from 
four to six years of study and should, therefore, be started in the ele- 
mentary grades. We believe it is desirable that students achieve such 
proficiency because study of a foreign language introduces students to 
non-English speaking cultures, heightens awareness and comprehension 
of one's native tongue, and serves the Nation's needs in commerce, diplo- 
macy, defense, and education." 



CAPITALIZE ON DIVERSITY: How It W orks 

C. Establish critical teacher shortages programs 



Key Features 

New government and non-government programs 
should be established to help meet shortages of 
teachers in critical subject areas, including the 
recruitment of under-represented minorities. 

• Designation of Critical Areas. The Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction would be au- 
thorized to designate subjects as Critical 
Teacher Shortage Areas. 

• Incentive*. For designated shortage areas, 
the state would initiate a program that would 
provide scholarships for qualified college 
students, who make a commitment to teach 
in the shortage area at least one year for 
every year they have received a scholarship: 
and graduate fellowships for candidates with 
bachelors degrees in the designated short- 
age areas who wish to pursue further studies 
leading to a clear credential. 

• Early Recruitment. The state, working with 
the business community, would initiate a new 
"Early Identification and Recruitment" pro- 
gram for teachers in critical shortage areas. 
The program would support a Dublicitv and 
recruitment campaign designed to interest 
high school and college students in teaching 
careers. 

• Retraining. The state would reimburse the 
expenses of Teachers wishing to retrain for 
teaching in a designated shortage area. To be 
eligible for state reimbursement. Teachers 
would have to pass the substantive portion of 
the Professional Teacher Examination (see 
recommendation 5.B) within three years of 
beginning their retraining program. The busi- 
ness community would promote programs 
(e.g.. job-sharing, lending specialists to schools 
as Adjunct Teachers, and earlv retirement) to 
help resolve the critical teacher shortage. 



Benefits 

Over the next decade, about 150.000 new teach- 
ers will have to enter California K- 12 education to 
keep pace with enrollment growth and replace 
teachers leaving for retirement or other reasons 
The implementation of several earlier recommen- 
dauons would ease the general problem of teacher 
shortages— tor example, use of Assistant Teach- 
ers to repiace some retiring Teachers, greater use 
of technology, introduction of Adjunct Teachers 
higher wage scale for all teachers, career advance- 
ment possibilities, and greatlv improved working 
conditions stemming from the empowerment of 
teachers. 

However, these reforms are not targeted to par- 
ticular curricular areas where shortages presently 
exist ana are likely to worsen. Mathematics sci- 
ence, ana bilingual instruction are currently the 
most crincal areas. This proposal offers steps to 
strengthen current efforts to prevent severe long- 
run promems by using a series of specific incen- 
tives to attract teachers to specially designated 
critical shortage areas. 

In addition, business has experts in critical areas 
who would like to teach if ways can be found to 
enable tnem to contribute to schools without 
having to give up their current professions. Pro- 
grams of mis nature have been experimented with 
around the country. 
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TEACHER SHORTAGES 

In 1985-86 there wasashonage of 821 math teachers, representing 8% of the 10 249 wxiti^c 
in the field. The iack of science teachers was even more sev« «I h t* ttT UOns 
occurred in bilingual education, which a^S^S^^ 
Majority teachers are under-represented relative to the propcntons of ethnic students in public 



Nativa American Alan Black 
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CAUGHT 
IN THE J. 

MIDDLE 

Educational Reform 
for Young Adolescents in 
California Public Schools 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
MIDDLE GRADE TASK FORCE 
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CAUGHT IN THE MIDDLE, EDUCATIONAL REFORM OP YOUNG ADOLESCENTS 
IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS , CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION, BILL HONIG, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
SACRAMENTO, 1987. 

Finding 1: Core cur riculum. Every middle grade student 
should pursue a common, comprehensive, academically oriented 
core curriculum irrespective of primary language or ethnic 
background . 

Finding 2: Knowledge, Every middle grade student should be 
empowered with the knowledge derived from studying the ideas, 
experiences, and traditions found in the core, elective, and 
exploratory curricula. 

Finding 3. Thinkin g and Communication. Every middle grade 
student should develop the capacities for critical thought 
and effective communication. 

Finding 4. Character Deve lopment. Every middle grade 
student should be helped to personalize ideals and to develop 
the ability to make reasoned moral and ethical choices. 

Finding 5. Learning to Learn. Every middle grade student 
should develop a repertoire of learning strategies and study 
skills which emphasizes reflective thought and systematic 
progression toward the goal of independent learning. 

Finding 6. Instructional Practice. Instructional practice 
should emphasize active learning strategies which are 
consistent with the goals of the core curriculum and the 
developmental characteristics of young adolescents. 

Finding 7. Academic Counseling. Every middle grade student 
should have timely information about the relationship b' veen 
the curricula of the middle and secondary grades and f' ild 
be provided access to the opportunity to prepare for 
broadest possible range of academic options (curriculum 
paths) in high school. 

Finding 8. Egual Access. Every middle grade student should 
have access to the most advanced levels of curricula offered 
during each of the middle grades; this opportunity should be 
facilitated through educational policies and practices which 
make the highest level of content mastery a valid and 
obtainable goal for vastly increased numbers of students. 

Finding 9. Student Diversity and Underreoresented 
Minorities. Every underrepresent'id minority middle grade 
student should receive encouragement and incentives to pursue 
academic and occupational goals. 

Finding 10. At Pis): Students. Many r.iddle ^rade students 
are "at risk" of dropping out of school; they should have 
access to educational programs which emphasize personal 
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commitments to academic achievement. 



Finding 11. Physical and EffigtjonaJ, Development. Many middle 
grade students require specific primary health care services 
and strong counseling and guidance programs in order to be 
able to concentrate their intellectual abilities on academic 
goals. 

Finding 12. School Culture. Every middle grade student 
should experience a positive school culture which reflects a 
strong, student-centered educational philosophy. 

F ^?^ ng 13 ' Extracurricular and Intramural Activity. Every 
middle grade student should have access to extracurricular 
and intramural programs which develop a sense of personal 
connectedness to school through activities which promote 
participation, interaction, competition, and service. 

Finding 14. Student Accountabi 1 i ty Every middle grade 
student should be accountable for significant standards of 
academic excellence and personal behavior. 

Finding 15. Transition. Every middle grade student should 
experience a successful and positive transition among 
elementary, middle, and secondary levels of school 
organization. 

Finding 16. Structure . Middle grade education should be 
identified with grades 6, 7, and 8; disparities in state 
funding formulas among elementary, high school, and unified 
school districts should be eliminated for these grades. 

Finding 17. Scheduling;: A n Eypr ession of Middle r,r 3 dP 
Philosophy The school schedule for the middle grades should 

^hnniH 1 ? i r S i eCtl ° n 1 0f 3 SOund ^ucational philosophy and 
should facilitate equal access by all students to the full 
range of instructional programs and student support services. 

™SS g i!--, S S K eSSment - u Assessme ^ Programs for the middle 
grades should be comprehensive; they should include 
measurement of a broad range of educational goals related to 
student achievement and program effectiveness; the primary 
5hT£S S ? S ° f + . iniddle 9rade assessment should be to compile data 
which lead to improved curriculum and instructional programs 
and more effective student support services. 

Finding 19. Profe ssional Preparation. Middle grade teachers 
and principals should be prepared to teach/ administer grades 
6, 7, and 8; specialized preparation should address the 
content areas of the core curriculum, instructional 
strategies which emphasize active learning, and the 
developmental characteristics of young adolescents. 

Finding 20. Staff Develops*- Middle grade teachers and 
principals should participate in comprehensive, well-planned, 



long-range staff development programs which emphasize 
professional collegiality. 



Finding 21. Parents. Communi ties, and School Boards. 
Parents, communities and school boards should share 
accountability for middle grade educational reform. 

Finding 22. State-of-f.hP-an- Middle Grade Sch * >ols. A 
partnership involving local school districts, institutions of 
higher education, ana the state Department of Education 
should be created to facilitate the development of 100 
state-of-the-art middle grade schools; the mission of these 
schools should be to serve as a catalyst for middle grade 
educational reform throughout California. 
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Report and Recommendations 
of the California Commission on 
School Governance and Management 



TO 

The Governor 

AND THE 

State Legislature 




Sacramento • May, 1 985 

<~ c 6 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Commission on School Governance and Management met during the seven 
month period from October 1984 through April 1985 in an effort to 
respond to the provisions of Section 33600 of the California Education 
Code (SB 813/1983). The Commission reviewed numerous reports and 
studies that had been completed over the preceding six years. Many of 
those reports and studies were directed at the same issues that were 
included within the Commission's charge in SB 813. The Commission took 
invited testimony from a number of educational experts and authorities 
and called upon the experience and knowledge of the Commission members 
to gain a shared understanding of the problems associated with 
California's system of school governance and management (SG&M). 

After a series of ten meetings and hearings, the Commission has 
concluded that while the State's public educational system underwent 
massive changes during the past twenty years, no significant effort was 
made to overhaul the SG&M structure in response to those changes. As a 
result, a serious alienation has built up between the public and the 
educational community, and a cynicism has grown within the educational 
community itself about the ability to solve the problems and improve the 
quality of education in California. 

The Commission believes that what happens during the next ten years in 
California's schools may well hold the key to the future of this 
country's democracy in the twenty-first century. With the diverse 
population that exists in California and the projections for even 
greater diversity in the years ahead, it is essential that the 
California State Legislature and the state government take bold actions 
to strengthen the teaching and learning process in the schools 
throughout the State and streamline the bureaucracy so that there are 
clear lines of authority and responsibility. 

The Commission has concluded that major systemic changes are required in 
order to balance changes at one level with changes at another so that 
there is not a competition for power and authority but rather a building 
of a partnership and a sharing of the power and authority. 

Since the Commission's initial work is now complete, the Commission 
submits the following recommendations to the members of the Legislature 
and the Governor. It is hoped that these recommendations and the report 
will serve as a tool for broad-based discussions on issues of school 
governance and management in California. 



RECOMMENDATION 1 

As a first step in moving toward a more effective and efficient 
educational system, the Commission recommends that the Legislature 
delegate greater authority and fiscal discretion to the local school 
site. As an example, this might be accomplished by block grants of 
categorical moneys which are currently apportioned on a per pupil basis 
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to each school site. Included within the block grant might be prior 
year accumulated lottery revenues. Base revenue limit and formula driven 
funds would continue to be apportioned at a higher level of SG&M. 

RECOMMENDATION 2 

An accepted process should be developed for use by local school boards 
that will guarantee a continuum of curriculum and program among the 
various schools within a K-12 community. (At a minimum, a K-12 
community consists of one or more secondary schools and all of the 
schools that feed children into the secondary school(s)*) The school 
board responsible for each school site should be held accountable for 
maintaining the continuum* 

RECOMMENDATION 3 

The school site administrator should: (a) be delegated reasonable 
authority in the selection and retention of school site personnel; (b) 
ensure that the adopted curriculum is being taught effectively; (c) 
provide regular and systematic monitoring of classroom activities and 
provide each site employee with regular performance evaluations; and (d) 
coordinate educational and personnel activities with other site 
administrators within the school's K-12 community. 

RECOMMENDATION 4 

Concurrent with the delegation of power and authority through statute to 
the school site, the Commission recommends: (a) a strengthening of the 
training and preparation for school site administrators, and (b) a 
redefinition of the school site council to include greater lay ^ 
participation. The lay members might be formally elected by the voters 
of the community. A strengthened site council might take the place of 
the multitude of "councils'* that exist at many school sites (see 
Reference 26, Vol. II, pp. A82-A88). 

RECOMMENDATION 5 

The State should set*, ways to clarify the functions of the school 
districts of California so that the educational and business services 
provided to the school sites and the professional educators at those 
sites become more equalized and the delivery systems more efficient and 
effective. This can be accomplished in the following ways: 

a. Area Educational Services 

Once greater power and authority along with expanded spending 
discretion have been delegated to the school site, educational 
services could be consolidated into units covering larger areas than 
those which currently exist in most parts of the State. 



Simultaneously, in those areas where districts have grown large in 
size, the educational services units should be established on the 
basis of -.reasonably sized communities of interest. In those 
communities where the educational services are dispersed into 
Til- \ T tS ;. the existln * educational services units should be 

u e n"t: n ::: d EX hL F it i: i;^T ussion on the 

b. Business, Professional, and Administrative Services 

^d/nr e f?f a ^ 0nal Rervice ? are bein 8 consolidated into more compact 
and/or effective units, the business, professional, and 
administrative services of the educational bureaucracy should be 
consolidated into much larger regional service centers to provide 

« e^and^Tl" and . e < uitable ""ices throughout the State. (For 
an expanded discussion, see Exhibit I, pp. 31-34.) 



RECOMMENDATION 6 
RECOMMENDATION 7 

Noneducational managers should be offered training and career 

Man" l^T ^IT^ ^ ^ In "" Ute f " G ~ « and 
deJefopm^t of the n PrOVlde u for «" consistent professional 
deliv»rv n f Pe "° nS ln these P°"tions while ensuring the 
delivery of quality and equivalent services throughout the Late. 

RECOMMENDATION 8 

counti.. t fc.r. i, . r.utiv.1, JSdi ?*p"utW eS. 

c«mtr office. «.ght ,erv. the edocation.l ..rvlH. mU^T !h. 
"""" ">"" "e provided by l.rger regional Si.l! 

on. „f s^ssj a^-siss sls nn« s-slkl- 
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The State should ensure that duplicative • coteminous unif ied districts 
and county offices of education are not allowed to exist. 



RECOMMENDATION 9 

tnl saUry £Zd»l. bargaining process to the regional operation.. In 
this wav the often divisive and debilitating processes that take place 
coSay in's-all, -ediua, and even .ome large school districts could be 



avoided. 



RECOMMENDATION 10 

The State should consider the possibility of decentralizing some of the 
operations of the State Department of Education, particularly as they 
relate to compliance and monitoring activities where the training of 
clients, close supervision and oversight of projects, and monitoring for 
compliance activities are important. These decentralized services could 
be provided by a few of the regional service center, that were defined 
in Recommendation 5b above. 

Every effort should be made to avoid the creation of new educational 
offices and agencies throughout the State and to consolidate special 
activities into regional service centers on the basis of commonality 
of objectives. Such consolidation would serve to maximize efficiencies, 
facilitate communications, and enhance effectiveness of these services. 



RECOMMENDATION 11 

The Commission recommends that the State establish forward funding 
guarantees for financing public education and consider changing the 
budget calendars for school districts. The school districts m the 
State of California are constrained in several significant ways from 
developing their budgets in a systematic manner. By establishing 
guarantees for subsequent year funding, the Legislature could provide 
the districts greater flexibility in the planning and the development of 
programs . 

In order for this type of process to succeed, the Commission further 
recommends that the Legislature enact laws or policies that will Protect 
school districts from the imposition of new programs or funding changes 
during a school year. The only exception would be to augment 
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previously budgeted funding aad only then, at the option of the affected 
district(s ) . 

Adequate, stable, and guaranteed funding is absolutely essential if the 
State is to expect a restoration of quality to the public school system. 



RECOMMENDATION 12 

The Legislature should authorize the changing of district boundaries to 
realistic connaunities of interest for purposes of school facility 
planning and construction. The Commission further recommends that the 
State Legislature refer a constitutional amendment to the voters to 
reestablish a community's ability to seek voter approval and then issue 
general obligation bonds for the needed construction and/or 
rehabilitation of local public school facilities. 



RECOMMENDATION 13 

The Commission believes that the current process of appointing State 
Board members, electing the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
directing the Department of Education lacks the cohesiveness that could 
produce the best results for the educational system in the State. 

The Stai . should consider amending the processes used to select the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and State Board members and 
possibly redefine their respective roles as they relate to the direction 
ot the State Department of Education. 



RECOMMENDATION 14 

The K-12 educational hierarchy needs to be more directly involved in the 
development and training of California's school teachers. Just as there 
is a need for a clear delineation of power and authority within the 
educational operations of the State, there is a need for a more direct 
linkage between the needs of the classrooms and site administrator's 
offices and the colleges that train and prepare those leaders. 

The State should ensure that the colleges and universities of the State 
retain their academic autonomy while at the same time the State should 
more precisely define what is expected from those individuals who will 
be the educators of future generations. 



RECOMMENDATION 15 



The Commission believes that there is a significant role to be played by 
the State in any comprehensive educational svstem. Most importantly 
however, the Commission has concluded that the educational community' 
needs to understand clearly what goals and outcomes are expected of the 
public school system in California. The Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction, the State Board of Education, the State Legislature and the 
Governor should agree on a common set of goals and outcomes so that the 
parties responsible for educating our children will be able to respond 
to greater specificity and clarity. 

RECOMMENDATION 16 

In order to more fully develop its concepts , ideas, and recommendations, 
the Commission should be funded during the 1985-86 year, independent of 
the State Department of Education, and be provided with sufficient 
funding to facilitate broad-based discussions, to develop plans for 
implementation of SG&M reforms, and to recommend revisions to existing 
regulations and state codes. 

RECOMMENDATION 17 

The Commission believes that along with the delegation of expanded pover 
and authority to the school site, the Legislature should afford parents 
the opportunity to have their children educated at a school near the 
parent's or guardian's place of employment. This is particularly 
important when the selected school offers before- and after-school 
programs. This could help to strengthen parent /child/teacher 
relationships . 

Further, as the strengthened school site operation matures , the 
Legislature should consider the possibility of allowing open enrollment 
within communities of interest on. a scale larger than just a 
neighborhood. Children should not be locked into a single school site 
that will not or cannot improve itself in spite of significant 
opportunities to do so. 

The move (legislatively) toward a more open form of enrollment in 
California schools should be approached cautiously and be implemented 
only after there is a strong sense that freer forms of enrollment would 
strengthen the public school system and afford improved educational 
opportunities for a broad spectrum of the State 1 s student population* 

RECOMMENDATION 18 

Because the current school elections are conducted in odd numbered 
years, the incentives for citizen involvement are minimal. In many 
communities of the State, the school board members are elected by only 
four to five percent of the entire voting age community. In order to 
improve citizen participation and maximize community involvement in 
school board elections, the Legislature should consider changing the 
date for the school board elections to coincide with the June or 
November general elections in even numbered years. (This process is 
allowed and is the preferred practice in San Diego County.) 
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RECOMMENDATION 19 

The commission members believe that the mission of the K-12 public 
school system should be primarily to educate children through their teen 
years* The State should consider assigning the responsibility for all 
adult education to the cosmunity colleges. 

If this recommendation is adopted, the community colleges should be 
given the authority to delegate certain educational functions to area 
schools (K-12) when both agencies believe the efficiency and 
effectiveness of adult education could be enhanced. 



RECOMMENDATION 20 

The Commission believes that the State should initiate a complete 
redrafting of the Education Code and the California Administrative Code* 
Title 5, Education, as a part of any major restructuring of the SG&M 
system. 



CONCLUSION 

The Commission on School Governance and Management urges the State 
Legislature to take bold steps to ensure that the recent reforms to 
California's educational system are successful. It is not sufficient to 
merely prescribe changes from above; it is necessary to delegate to the 
local agencies the authority and means to work toward the Stye's goals 
and objectives and then to hold those agencies accountable , 
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CONCLUDING COMMENTS AND FUTURE WORKPLAN 



The Legislature, in defining the six areas that the Commission on School 
Governance and Management was to review, identified issues that have 
been of concern to the Legislative for some time and for which previous 
studies have failed to produce recommendations or reforms that 
eliminated the problems associated with those issues. 

Recognizing this fact, the Commission reviewed previously commissioned 
reports and studies and several articles pertaining to the issues under 
consideration. Having reviewed this wealth of information, the 
Commission concluded that in dealing with narrow issues, the specific 
recommendations often fail to encompass other affected issues and are 
dismissed as lacking adequate analytical bases. In an attempt to avoid 
this problem, the Commission purposely chose to first gain an 
understanding of the system as a whole and then to seek solutions that 
would be synergistic in application. 

Although the theoretical structure presented in this report is 
idealistic (see Exhibit I, pp. 28-36), the Commission believes that the 
proposal contains a number of significant ideas that would substantially 
improve the effectiveness and efficiency of the educational process in 
California. The Commission is not so presumptuous as to believe that 
the structure, as presented, can or should be implemented without 
changes. Rather the existence of this proposal should help to stimulate 
broad public dialogue and help the Legislature to reach conclusions 
concerning what should actually be enacted into law. 

If the Legislature decides to continue the Commission in 1985-86, the 
members would be prepared to refine the Commission's recommendations, 
delineate more clearly the responsibilities inherent in the proposals, 
and prepare a plan of implementation for Legislative consideration. 
Clearly, there are many constitutional, fiscal, and legislative issues 
involved in a major restructuring of the overall governance and 
management of California schools, and there is a need for a clear 
communication to the public as to what those changes might be. 

During the remainder of the current fiscal year, the Commission intends 
to conduct hearings to accept testimony from interested individuals and 
organizations concerning the contents of this report and the 
recommendations to the Legislature. The Commission will submit a 
supplemental report to the Legislature during the month of July 1985 
that will document the findings of those public hearings. 

Regardless of the information that is collected during these hearing. , 
the Commission is convinced that if the State is to realize significant 
improvements from the reforms enacted in SB 813, the Legislature must 
delegate greater authority and power back to the people at the school 
site . 



S??™ LL TEACH 0TO CHILDREN? A STRATEGY FOR IMPROVING 

S« HS** 1 *' 8 SCH0 ° LS * THE REPORT OP THE CALIFORNIA COMMISSION 

ON THE TEACHING PROFESSION, NOVEMBER 1985. "° H 

Finding 1. Restructure the teaching career and establish 
rigorous professional standards. 

For the teacher, no feature of the teaching occupation is 
?h^n d * structiv f of long term prospects for improvement 
than the current reality that to move up, you must move out. 

Recommendations : 

1. Establish a new system of setting and enforcing 
professional standards, 

2. Deregulate academic training of teachers, 

1' o!?? 1 " a teachin< ? residency for a clear credential, 

?Si f! i & urgency credential with an alternate route 
into the teaching profession, 

I' S 6 ? 6 !!^" the P rocess for granting tenure to teachers 

6. Establish a "board certified" classification, 

7. strengthen and focus the mentor program, 

8. Create and fund a comprehensive grant program to 
q rftTl advanced career options for teachers, 

SSi voSf% fUl1 Credit ° n Salar y schedules for their 
total years of experience, 

10. Offer sabbaticals to improve teacher productivity. 

Finding 2. Redesign the school as a more productive 
workplace for teachers and students. 

? a 2 Y K;^°° 1S t0daY d ° not P rovide teachers and students with 
22M£JiS " Sources for thei ^ work. If students are to be 
motivated to learn, the schools must provide an environment 
m which teachers can teach. "vironraent 

Recommendations : 

11. Begin the process of reducing class sizes, 

12. Provide safe and sufficient classroom space, 

13. Provide sufficient instructional materials, 

14. Develop and publish a biennial "index of Conditions for 
Teaching and Learning" for every school, 

15. Intervene in schools at risk, 

16. Restructure the state committee on education and 
technology, 

17 ' rmprovemen?? Si0nal deVelopment Programs on educational 

18. Define the role of the principal, 

19. Restructure the management of California schools, 

20. Involve teachers in school decision-making, 

?o V ?o™^o nStrati °? " EdUcation Polic y Trust Agreements" 
in ^ a i^n a ?°° Peratl0n 0f teache " and administrators 
m educational improvement. 

o c 



Finding 3. Recruit capable men and women to teaching. 
Recommendations : 

22. Make beginning teacher salaries competitive with other 
professions, 

23. Restore lost purchasing power for career teachers, 

24. Initiate a statewide recruitment campaign for new 
teachers , 

25. Recruit minority teacher prospects at the high school 
level, 

26. Create a work-study program in public schools for college 
students , 

27. Offer additional service-payback fellowships to 
prospective teachers. 
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